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BOSTONIAN  SOCIETY. 


TENTH    ANNUAL    MEETING. 


The  Tenth.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Bostonian  Society  was 
held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Old  State  House,  on 
Tuesday,  January  1.3,  1891,  at  3  P.  M.,  the  President,  Mr. 
Curtis  Guild,  in  the  chair. 

The  record  of  the  last  monthly  meeting  was  read  and 
approved. 

Several  candidates  for  admission  to  the  Society  were  elected, 
after  which  the  President  addressed  the  Society  as  follows  : 

PRESIDENT    GUILD'S    ADDRESS. 

Fellow  Members  of  the  Bostonian    Society  : 

"  The  labor  we  delight  in  physics  pain,"  wrote  the  bard  of 
Avon,  and  our  more  modern  poet  tells  us 

"  No  endeavor  is  in  vain, 
Its  reward  is  in  the  doing." 

When,  therefore,  we  arrive  at  one  of  these  halting  places,  as 
it  were,  in  our  career,  one  of  the  points  at  which  we  pause  to 
survey  what  we  have  been  doing,  to  take  fresh  encouragement 
in  the  labor  we  are  at  present  engaged  in,  and  to  look  in 
advance  at  what  may  be  accomplished  in  the  future,  it  is  well 
to  consider  if  our  efforts  are  of  the  practical  and  useful  char- 
acter to  promote  and  carry  forward  the  objects  of  our  Society. 
Those  objects  have  been  so  often  commented  upon  by 
other  speakers  to  whom  we  have  had  the  honor  to  listen,  as 
well  as  rehearsed  and  their  various  bearings  explained  in  suc- 
cessive annual  addresses  by  your  President,  that  further  allu- 
sions  to   them   may  seem   like  the   repetition   of  a  familiar 


story.  But  there  are  some  things  that  age  cannot  stale  nor 
custom  wither ;  there  are  memories  that  should  be  kept  ever 
fresh  and  green,  deeds  and  examples  that  should  be  presented 
to  each  youthful  generation  to  keep  the  patriotic  spirit  alive, 
to  excite  laudable  ambition  and  an  emulation  of  grand  ex- 
ample ;  deeds  of  our  own  ancestors,  that  come  more  closely 
home  to  us  with  greater  effect  and  vividness  than  the  acts  of 
other  nationalities.  It  is  but  a  just  tribute  that  acknowledg- 
ment should  often  be  made  of  the  benefits  we  now  enjoy, 
which  were  gained  by  the  sacrifices  of  those  who  won  and 
preserved  them  by  labor,  love  of  country,  and  patriotism,  or 
even  from  local  pride  in  their  native  city. 

Nor  are  the  events  that  have  made  Boston  a  city  of  note 
all  over  the  world  and  in  the  pages  of  history,  confined  to 
the  struggles  of  the  Colonies  for  a  National  Independence, 
and  the  acts  that  transpired  here  during  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution. The  roster  of  military  chieftains  may  be  brilliant, 
but  when  Science,  Theology,  Commerce,  Invention,  Labor, 
Art  and  Statesmanship  present  their  rolls  of  honor,  the  names 
of  old  Boston's  sons  will  be  found  foremost  in  the  brightest 
galaxies  of  the  constellation. 

The  history  of  the  great  men,  the  merchants,  statesmen, 
scholars  and  artisans  of  a  city,  is  to  a  large  extent  the  history 
of  that  city.  It  only  behooves  those  who  seek  to  preserve 
such  history,  to  see  that  it  is  a  record  of  those  who  are  truly 
great,  wise  and  heroic.  And  who  shall  claim  that  the  preser- 
vation of  such  a  record  and  all  that  pertains  to  it  is  not  inter- 
esting, praiseworthy,  and  full  of  real  value  and  practical 
instruction,  not  only  to  the  present  generation,  but  to  that 
which  is  fast  coming  forward  to  take  our  place  ? 

To  me  it  is  a  matter  of  pride  to  be  connected  with  an 
organization  whose  office  is  to  prevent  the  grand  deeds  of  our 
fathers  and  former  citizens  of  Boston  from  becoming  dimmed 
by  doubt  or  obscured  by  the  dust  of  time ;  to  keep  before  the 
young  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  high-minded  merchants, 
artisans  or  legislators  ;  to  point  out  the  stirring  scenes  in  our 
great  panorama  of  progress  ;  to  recall  the  names  of  those 
who  wrought,  toiled  and  studied  for  mankind,  whose  love  for 
the  city  of  their  birth  or  their  adoption  shone  forth  in  many 


an  unselfish  deed  in  her  behalf,  and  who  by  their  acts  con- 
tributed so  much  to  add  to  the  honor  of  her  name.  An 
organized  effort  like  this  is  a  lofty  one ;  it  rises  to  the  dignity 
of  positive  patriotism.  And  patriotism,  here  let  me  remark, 
is  the  characteristic  of  a  really  good  citizen,  and  the  noblest 
passion  that  animates  a  man  in  the  character  of  a  citizen. 
To  be  an  honorable,  upright  man  is  the  first  duty  of  an  Amer- 
ican who  aims  to  be  a  patriotic  citizen ;  and  let  no  man  think 
his  position  too  humble  or  himself  too  obscure  in  this  respect ; 
for  the  force  of  honest)',  purity  of  intention  and  clear  char- 
acter, is  sure  to  make  its  influence  felt  whenever  it  appears. 
To  be  a  good  citizen  is  not  merely  to  obey  the  law  sufficiently 
to  avoid  arrest,  to  pay  taxes  and  go  to  church;  it  is  incumbent 
upon  every  one  of  us  who  enjoys  the  privileges  of  our  govern- 
ment to  aid  and  advance  the  best  interests  of  that  govern- 
ment, not  only  by  example  but  by  individual  effort,  keeping 
true  to  the  real  law  of  right,  by  being 

"  As  warmly  prone 
To  grant  another's  as  maintain  our  own." 

More  than  this  ;  historians  are  prone  to  make  a  faithful  record 
of  brilliant  and  startling  deeds,  events  of  such  grand  signifi- 
cance that  they  enforce  universal  recognition,  while  many 
instances  of  modest  enterprise,  courage,  self-sacrifice  and 
public  spirit  are  suffered  to  pass  by  unnoticed  ;  or,  long  after, 
when  their  beneficial  effects  begin  to  be  realized,  they  are 
recalled  in  an  imperfect  and  incomplete  manner,  not  even 
affording  the  tardy  justice  due  the  originator.  Abundant 
examples  have  appeared  in  pursuing  certain  portions  of  the 
history  of  Boston,  and  doubtless  those  who  listen  to  the 
words  spoken  in  this  hall  are  conscious  of  the  non-apprecia- 
tion of  many  a  grand  act  of  the  citizen  in  private  life,  which 
has  been  a  positive  advantage  to  the  city. 

I  have  frequently  spoken  of  the  utilitarian  as  well  as  the 
sentimental  character  of  our  organization,  and  feel  confident 
that  the  community  generally  must  appreciate  the  utility  of 
our  work  and  its  positive  advantage  to  the  city  of  Boston. 
Here  we  have  first,  an  interesting  collection  of  attractive, 
instructive,  historical  and  national  interest  ;    not   only  posi- 
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tively  free  to  all,  but  its  care  and  support  guaranteed  by  an 
association  that  taxes  itself  for  this  purpose.  We  have  posi- 
tive evidence  that  our  collection  is  one  of  the  attractive 
features  of  Boston  ;  that  visitors  prolong  their  stay  in  the 
city  to  visit  it ;  that  it  is  of  service  to  Boston's  student, 
scholar  and  youth  as  aid,  instructor  and  profitable  entertainer. 
Not  only  do  we  have  assurances  to  that  effect  at  home,  but 
from  every  part  of  the  country, —  even  such  distant  points  as 
Texas  and  California,  where  residents  of  those  sections  ex- 
press their  gratification  that  an  association  like  ours  exists 
here,  where  the  history  of  the  republic  began,  which  has  thus 
far  been  of  so  much  service  in  the  preservation  of  mementoes 
and  records  of  incalculable  value. 

In  fact,  this  Society  performs  the  work  of  the  antiquarian, 
the  citizen,  the  schoolmaster,  the  patriot  and  the  historian  ; 
and  every  member  of  it  in  his  faithful  effort  to  carry  out  its 
objects,  while  doing  a  good  work  for  his  fellow  man,  is 
conscious  at  the  same  time  of  doing  a  good  work  for  himself. 
Good  Bostonians  need  no  special  appeal  to  continue  a  good 
work  like  this  ;  we  are  past  that  period.  The  fact  is  realized 
that  it  is  the  work  of  and  for  the  people,  and  no  exclusive  or 
special  organization.  Our  city  government  has  recognized 
this  fact,  and  the  representatives  of  other  city  governments 
who  have  visited  these  halls  have  on  their  return,  called  the 
attention  of  their  own  citizens  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  having  a  depository  specially  devoted  to  their  own  local 
history,  as  shown  in  their  progress  as  municipalities,  and  the 
lives  and  enterprise  of  their  prominent  citizens. 

It  is  proper  that  we  should  express  our  deep  obligations  to 
those  gentlemen  who  have  from  time  to  time  read  historical 
papers  before  the  Society.  Many  of  these  papers  have  been 
important  contributions  to  Boston's  history  ;  all  have  been 
gratuitously  furnished,  and  all  have  been  listened  to  by  large 
audiences  ;  the  continuance  of  this  feature,  with  others  of  an 
attractive  nature,  will  serve  to  render  our  meetings  of  unfailing 
interest. 

The  members  of  this  Society,  so  far  as  I  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  judging,  are  good  examples  of  typical  Bostonians. 
They  are  proud  of  her  early  history,  gratified  at  her  progress, 


enthusiastic  over  her  institutions  of  art,  science  and  litera- 
ture ;  appreciate  her  financial  and  commercial  importance  ; 
point  to  the  career  of  her  public  men  as  worthy  of  emulation, 
encourage  and  contribute  liberally  to  her  great  charitable 
institutions,  and  rejoice  in  the  long  array  of  orators,  artists, 
merchants,  scholars,  authors,  savants,  poets,  generals  and 
statesmen  that  shine  on  the  pages  of  our  country's  history, 
the  product  of  Boston  institutions,  Boston  culture  and 
education.  It  is  well  that  it  is  so,  for  next  to  national  pride 
should  come  local  pride,  and  with  it  the  effort  to  make  the 
locality  worthy  of  that  pride,  and  that  individual  section  a 
worthy  portion  of  the  great  Republic  as  a  whole.  And  as 
patriotic  Americans  in  every  part  of  the  country  to-day  look 
upon  the  rights,  blessings  and  liberties  won  for  them  by  the 
fathers  as  a  part  of  their  heritage  by  right,  so  claim  they  the 
same  right  with  ourselves  to  the  localities  hallowed  in  the 
early  history  of  the  Republic  by  the  acts  of  those  who 
pledged  life  and  fortune  to  obtain  those  liberties. 

Among  these  are  Bunker  Hill,  Faneuil  Hall,  Copp's  Hill, 
the  Old  South,  Boston  Common  and  the  Old  State  House.  The 
latter  is  the  most  historic  building  on  this  continent,  standing 
as  it  does,  looking  down  into  the  Puritan  and  Colonial  forum,  in 
and  around  which  were  enacted  some  of  the  most  noted 
events  in  our  country's  past.  These,  and  other  historic  pos- 
sessions within  our  city's  limits,  actually  represent  an  invested 
capital  of  millions  of  dollars  to  Boston  and  New  England. 
Remove  them,  and  the  actual  loss  in  the  dollars  and  cents 
left  by  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  visit  them  for  instruction, 
interest,  or  even  for  curiosity  or  sentiment,  would  I  think  be 
at  once  appreciable. 

It  is  wellj  perhaps,  that  our  Society  is  a  popular  and  by  no 
means  exclusive  one.  Our  National  Government  depends 
upon  the  people  and  upon  them  alone.  If  they  are  not  will- 
ing to  defend,  sustain  and  maintain  its  just  authority,  it  will 
soon  fall  to  decay.  The  life  and  prosperity  of  a  Republic 
cannot  rest  on  the  life  and  influence  of  any  one  man  or  one 
clique  of  men,  and  long  continue  ;  it  must  have  the  support 
of  the  people.  So  in  an  organization  like  ours,  it  is  fortunate 
that  its  membership  is  so  easy  of  access,  that  its  objects  are 
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of  such  popular  character,  that  it  is  the  people  themselves 
who  are  promoting  the  study  of  Boston's  history,  preserving 
valuable  landmarks  and  mementoes,  and  affording  instruction 
to  themselves  and  their  fellow  citizens  ;  instruction  and  mem- 
ories that  tend  to  keep  alive  patriotism  and  advance  citizen- 
ship. 

But  while  we  as  good  citizens  preserve  the  antiquities  of 
Boston,  and  point  to  the  lessons  of  the  past,  it  behooves  us 
to  be  none  the  less  watchful  of  the  present,  that  we  may 
leave  behind  us  something  that  will  be  a  credit  and  not  a 
reproach  to  the  Bostonians  of  to-day  ;  that  every  step  shall 
be  an  advance  in  the  construction  of  streets,  monuments, 
public  buildings,  public  parks  and  private  edifices.  How  deep 
a  feeling  exists  on  the  importance  of  the  supervision  of  such 
action  as  relates  to  statues  and  monuments  in  our  public 
parks  was  evinced  by  the  recent  creation  of  an  art  commission 
who  it  may  be  safe  to  believe  will  not  permit  our  public  parks 
or  squares  to  be  marred  by  outrages  of  good  taste. 

The  splendid  avenues  upon  what  is  known  as  the  Back 
Bay  district,  lined  with  elegant  private  dwellings,  places  like 
Copley  Square,  surrounded  with  its  elegant  architectural 
display  of  public  buildings,  are  subject  to  universal  praise,  a 
credit  to  our  city,  and  in  marked  contrast  with  the  narrow 
and  crooked  streets  and  the  inferior  structures  of  old  Boston 
sixty  years  ago.  And  yet  these  grand  improvements  and 
elegant  structures  that  are  things  of  beauty  which  we  fondly 
hope  may  be  a  joy  forever,  are  scarcely  completed  ere  the 
cold  eye  of  business  is  cast  upon  them  with  the  projects  for 
utilizing  for  private  gain  the  open  space,  light  and  air 
belonging  to  the  people,  and  thereby  needlessly  sweeping 
them  out  of  existence  or  ruining  them  with  the  rush  of 
horse-cars,  by  elevated  railroad  tracks,  or  hideous  telegraph 
poles.  That  railroads  and  telegraphs  are  a  public  necessity 
and  must  be  carried  through  the  city  is  readily  admitted,  but 
the  ruthless  sacrifice  of  our  public  parks  and  most  elegant 
avenues  for  such  a  necessity  ought  not  to  be  made  until 
all  other  means  to  meet  it  are  exhausted. 

Happily,  we  are  told  that  the  pressing  problem  of  quick 
transit  has  to  a  degree  been  solved  by  the  discovery  that  it 
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can  be  made  by  an  underground  tunnelled  road  at  no  greater 
expense  than  the  elevated  structure.  If  this  be  true,  one  of 
the  most  serious  obstructions  of  light  and  air,  and  encroach- 
ment upon  property  owners'  rights,  which  would  mar  the 
beauty  of  public  avenues,  is  avoided.  Of  course  there  will  be 
from  year  to  year  covetous  eyes  cast  upon  Boston  Common, 
the  Public  Garden,  and  other  of  Boston's  parks,  and  those 
who  wish  to  preserve  these  open  spaces  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  designed — the  recreation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  people, — will  have  to  meet  with  firmness  in  the  future 
as  in  the  past  the  specious  arguments  respecting  the  greater 
benefits  to  be  .derived  from  slicing  off  portions,  or  cutting 
roads  through  them  for  the  demands  of  business  ;  or  the 
great  advantage  to  be  derived,  and  the  money  to  be  saved,  by 
covering  them  with  public  buildings. 

The  improvement  of  the  Charles  River  embankment,  the 
new  Public  Parks,  our  magnificent  Public  Library,  are  but  a 
few  of  the  evidences  that  each  successive  city  government 
of  Boston  has  a  realizing  sense  of  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  such  opportunities  for  public  recreation  and 
instruction  to  her  citizens,  to  say  nothing  of  adding  to  the 
attractions   and   importance  of  the  capital  of  New  England. 

On  May  24th,  1890,  a  conference  of  persons  interested  in 
the  preservation  of  scenery  and  historical^  sites  was  held  in 
Boston  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Pres- 
ident Henry  H.  Sprague,  of  the  State  Senate,  presided. 
Suggestive  speeches  were  made  by  the  Hon.  Leverett  Salton- 
stall,  Judge  William  S.  Shurtleff,  Professor  C.  E.  Norton,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Harrison  and  others,  and  letters  from  Governor  Brackett, 
Dr.  Holmes,  Mr.  Whittier,  and  many  others,  were  read. 
The  conference  created  a  Committee  to  promote  the  preser- 
vation of  beautiful  and  historical  sites  in  Massachusetts.  A 
few  months  since,  this  Society  was  invited  to  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  join  with  the  representatives  of  other  societies 
and  gentlemen  who  were  interested,  in  organizing  a  "  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Public  Reservations,"  and  the  establishment 
of  the  "  Delegates  of  the  Affiliated  Societies  of  Massachu- 
setts." The  object  of  this  proposed  organization  was  to  aid 
in  the  preservation  of  fine  natural  scenery  and  historical  sites 
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in  this  State.  The  projectors  of  this  movement  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  many  attractive  places  near  Boston  have 
been  despoiled  of  their  beauty  during  the  last  few  years,  and 
that  scattered  throughout  the  State  are  other  places  made 
interesting  and  valuable  by  historical  associations  which  are 
in  danger,  and  unless  some  steps  towards  their  effectual  pro- 
tection are  taken  quickly  to  acquire  or  maintain  these  spots 
in  their  natural  beauty  and  attraction,  and  to  preserve  those 
of  historic  interest  and  importance,  they  will  soon  be  despoiled 
or  disappear. 

In  response  to  this  invitation  from  Henry  P.  Walcott,  Chas. 
Eliot,  Geo.  Wigglesworth,  Francis  A.  Walker  and  other  well 
known  citizens,  this  Society  voted,  Nov.  n,  to  "recommend 
the  incorporation  by  the  Legislature  of  a  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Public  Reservations,  capable  of  holding  lands  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  public,  and  requested  that  this  Society  be 
named  in  the  act  of  incorporation  among  those  bodies  which 
shall  send  delegates  to  a  Board  of  Delegates  advisory  to  said 
Board  of  Trustees." 

This  movement  indicates  that  the  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts are  becoming  more  thoroughly  aroused  to  the  commer- 
cial value,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  noted  historical  localities 
in  the  State,  and  the  importance  of  preserving  them  intact  ; 
and  it  certainly  must  be  gratifying  to  members  of  the  Bos- 
tonian  Society,  that  its  own  efforts  in  a  similar  direction, 
begun  ten  years  since,  are  receiving  so  emphatic  an  endorse- 
ment. 

Since  our  last  Annual  Meeting,  Mr.  W.  C.  Burrage,  who 
for  years  has  served  the  Society  as  Clerk  and  Treasurer,  has 
been  compelled  by  ill  health  to  resign  that  position,  which 
has  since  been  acceptably  filled  by  Mr.  S.  Arthur  Bent. 
During  the  year,  30  members  have  died  or  resigned,  and  71 
new  members  have  been  admitted.  Our  list  now  shows  241 
life  and  607  annual  members,  a  total  of  848,  that  being  the 
largest  number  ever  appearing  on  our  rolls.  Of  these,  30  are 
ladies,  many  of  whom  gratify  us  with  their  presence  at  our 
meetings,  and  manifest  a  great  interest  in  the  affairs  and 
progress  of  the  Society.  Financially  speaking,  the  Society 
is  in  a  sound  condition.     We  are  entirely  free  from  debt,  and 


begin  the  year  with  over  five  hundred  dollars  in  the  treasury. 
Our  life  membership  fund  now  amounts  to  $6,478.56,  and  the 
fund  for  special  expenditures  and  expense,  to  $1,083.73  ;  a 
foundation  for  funds  that  we  live  in  hopes  may  be  increased  by 
liberal  Bostonians,  so  that  the  interest  therefrom  may  enable 
us  to  carry  our  work  forward  with  greater  vigor,  and  that  we 
may  not  be  entirely  dependent  upon  membership  fees  and 
transient  contributions. 

The  visitors'  book,  upon  which  not  one-third  of  those  who 
visit  these  memorial  halls  inscribe  their  names,  shows  a 
record  of  19,512,  an  increase  of  more  than  2,000  over  last 
year,  although  according  to  the  custodians  the  actual  number 
of  visitors  cannot  be  less  than  50,000.  Among  these,  as 
has  before  been  noted,  are  frequent  parties  or  classes  of 
school-children  from  neighboring  towns,  accompanied  by 
their  teachers,  who  apparently  enjoy  very  much  the  object 
lessons  in  history  here  afforded  them.  Applications  for 
information  respecting  the  past  history  of  Boston  are  of  almost 
daily  occurrence  at  the  clerk's  office,  and  permission  is 
granted  for  the  examination  of  books,  pamphlets  and  maps  in 
the  Society's  possession. 

During  the  past  year  the  City  Government  have  passed  a 
resolution  granting  an  appropriation  of  three  hundred  dollars, 
to  complete  the  restoration  of  these  memorial  halls  by 
placing  herein  two  appropriate  chandeliers.  The  Society 
has  also,  at  the  City's  request,  had  the  three  unique  water-color 
drawings  of  Boston  in  1764,  which  were  presented  by  the 
Hon.  Edward  L.  Pierce,  engraved,  and  1,500  copies  were  pur- 
chased by  the  city  of  Boston  for  insertion  in  a  revised  edition 
of  Shurtleff's  "  Topographical  and  Historical  Description 
of  Boston."  These  three  views,  which  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  the  local  antiquary  as  presenting  the  appearance 
of  Boston  prior  to  the  Revolution,  have  been  copyrighted 
by  the  Society,  and  will  appear  with  the  proceedings  of  this 
meeting. 

The  reports  of  the  Treasurer,  the  Directors,  and  the 
different  Committees,  will  give  you  in  detail  the  work  and 
progress  of  their  several  departments.  I  wish  in  my  official 
capacity   to    express    my   hearty    thanks    to    the    Board    of 
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Directors  and  the  members  of  the  different  Committees  for 
the  conscientious  and  faithful  manner  in  which  their  duties 
have  been  performed ;  harmony,  the  strength  and  support 
of  all  institutions,  has  prevailed  in  our  councils,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  effort  of  each  and  every  one  has  been  to 
advance  the  interests  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  and  to 
promote  the  objects  for  which  it  was  formed. 

REPORT    OF    THE    DIRECTORS. 

Mr.  Hamilton  A.  Hill,  in  behalf  of  the  Directors,  presented 
their  annual  report,  which  was  accepted  :  — 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of  the 
Bostonian  Society  : 

The  state  of  our  membership  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1890  was  as  follows  : — 

Life  Members  .         .         .         .         241 

Annual  Members    .         .         .         .         607 
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During  the  year  the  additions  were  71.  The  losses  in  the 
membership  were—  by  death,  19  ;  by  resignation,  9;  dropped 
for  non-payment  of  dues,  2  ;  total,  30.  The  net  gain  in  the 
membership  in  1890  was  41. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  our  historic  rooms  who  registered 
their  names  was  19,512.     They  have  been  classified  thus  : 

From  Boston  ....  4, 194 
From  elsewhere  in  the  U.  States  .  14,597 
From  Foreign  Countries       .         .  721 


19,512 

In  1884  the  number  of  visitors  registered  was  5,637;  in 
1886,  10,636;  in  1888,  15,770;  in  1890,  19,512,  or  about 
three  and  one-half  times  the  number  six  years  before.  It  is 
estimated  that   less  than   one-third    of    our  visitors    stop    to 
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enter  their  names  upon  the  book,  so  that  we  may  believe 
that  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand  persons  came  to  these 
rooms  last  year,  for  the  double  purpose  of  looking  at  the 
interior  of  this  venerable  building,  and  of  examining  the 
collections  of  Boston's  antiquities  which  our  Society  has  been 
so  successful  in  bringing  together  during  the  comparatively 
brief  period  of  its  existence.  The  Old  State  House,  there- 
fore, has  become  one  of  the  sights, — may  we  not  say,  one  of 
the  permanent  sights  ? — of  Boston.  Every  year  that  has 
passed  since  the  portion  of  it  which  our  Society  occupies  was 
dedicated  to  historical  and  public  uses,  at  the  instance  of  a 
large  number  of  our  citizens,  and  by  the  wise  and  liberal 
action  of  our  City  Government,  has  confirmed  the  judgment 
and  forethought  both  of  those  who  asked  for  and  those  who 
granted  this  patriotic  dedication.  In  the  papers  which  have 
been  read  at  our  Monthly  Meetings  much  has  been  said  in 
reference  to  the  site  on  which  we  now  are,  to  the  present 
building  and  to  that  which  preceded  it  ;  and  much  more 
remains  to  be  said.  One  brief  historical  reference  seems  to 
be  appropriate  at  this  time.  A  few  days  ago,  the  new 
Court  House  on  Pemberton  Square  was  set  apart  for  the 
administration  of  justice  by  a  simple  and  dignified  service, 
which  included  a  prayer  by  one  of  the  ministers  of  Boston. 
Judge  Sewall  in  his  diary  mentions  similar  proceedings  at 
the  completion  of  this  Old  State  House,  Tuesday  morning, 
May  5th,  1713:  "Dr.  Cotton  Mather  makes  an  Excellent 
Dedication  Prayer  in  the  New  Court  Chamber.  Mr.  Pain, 
one  of  the  Overseers  of  the  Work,  wellcom'cl  us,  as  the 
Judges  went  up  Stairs." 

The  papers  read  before  our  Society  in  1890  were  as 
follows  : 

February  14  :  "  Number  Four  Court  Street,  Boston,"  by 
Mr.  George  S.  Hale. 

March  11  :  "The  Old  Corner  Book  Store,"  by  Mr.  Frank 
E.  Bradish. 

April  8  :  "  Recollections  of  some  Old  Boston  Lanes,"  by 
Mr.  John  T.  Prince. 
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May  13  :  "Damon  and  Pythias  among  our  Early  Journalists 
(Joseph  Dennie  and  Royall  Tyler),"  by  Mr.  S.  Arthur  Bent. 

June  13  :  "John  Hancock  and  his  Times,"  by  Mr.  William 
C.  Burrage. 

October  14  :  "  Old  Boston  Theatres  and  Actors,"  by 
Mr.  Curtis  Guild. 

November  11:  "Boston's  Uprising  against  Andros  in 
1689,"  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Hurd. 

December  9  :  "  Harvard  College  during  the  War  of  the 
Rebellion,"  by  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton. 

There  are  various  ways  in  which  a  local  historical  society 
like  ours  may  help  in  perpetuating  the  memories  of  the  past, — 
by  the  collection  of  MSS  and  other  relics;  by  the  publication 
of  the  results  of  the  researches  of  its  members  ;  by  the 
sedulous  care,  for  the  benefit  of  the  public,  of  such  memorial 
halls  as  these  in  which  we  are  assembled  to=day ;  and  by 
marking,  or  causing  to  be  marked,  in  a  sufficient  and  suitable 
way,  for  the  sake  of  the  future,  sites  or  buildings  where  or 
within  which  important  events  have  taken  place.  This  last 
function  is  a  most  important  one,  and  has  by  no  means  been 
overlooked  by  the  members  of  this  Society  hitherto.  Edward 
Everett  pleading,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  for  the 
speedy  completion  of  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  reminded  his 
hearers  that  the  locality  of  the  field  of  Cannae  cannot  be 
traced;  that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the  spot  where  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia  was  fought,  which,  as  he  said,  decided 
the  fortunes  of  the  world  for  fifteen  centuries  ;  and  that 
historians  do  not  agree  within  two  or  three  hundred  miles 
as  to  the  precise  scene  of  the  conflict  at  Philippi,  where 
Brutus  and  Cassius,  and  with  them  the  last  hopes  of 
Roman  liberty,  were  cloven  down.     Mr.  Everett  said  further: 

"  History  tells  us  of  the  memorable  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
where  Leonidas  and  his  brave  associates  encountered  the 
barbarous  invaders.  I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  narrow 
pass  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  sea.  It  is 
gone  !  Time,  which  changes  all  things,  has  changed  the 
great  natural  features  of  the  spot, — in  which  not  merely  its 
geographical,  but,  if  I  may  say  so,  its  moral  identity  resided, — 
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and  has  stretched  out  a  broad  plain  in  its  place  ;  but  a  rude 
monumental  pile  still  remains  to  designate  the  spot  where  the 
Spartan  hero  fell." 

If  the  geographical,  and,  what  Mr.  Everett  well  called  the 
moral  identity  of  broad  acres  and  areas,  where  mighty  issues 
have  been  fought  out  and  determined,  may  thus  be  lost  to 
succeeding  generations,  how  much  more  easily  may  all  trace 
be  obliterated  of  the  places  where  small  groups  of  men,  or 
individual  men,  —  patriots,  scholars,  confessors, .  martyrs, — 
have  lived  and  suffered  and  died  for  the  freedom  and  advance- 
ment of  the  race. 

How  thankful  is  the  traveller  in  the  old  world,  for  every 
stone  or  tablet  which  puts  him  into  sympathetic  relations 
with  the  past.  In  Edinburgh,  for  example,  as  one  walks  up 
High  Street,  one's  attention  is  drawn,  near  the  north-west 
corner  of  St.  Giles's,  to  the  figure  of  a  heart  in  the  pathway  ;. 
this  marks  the  site  of  the  Old  Tolbooth,  a  "  five-storied  pile 
of  tower  and  turret,"  whose  history  for  more  than  three 
centuries  was  full  of  tragedy  and  terror,  but  which  we  all 
remember  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  Porteous  riot  of 
1736,  as  described  for  us  in  the  absorbing  pages  of  The 
Heart  of  Midlothian.  A  short  walk  from  this  spot  brings  one 
to  the  Grassmarket,  and  here  a  small  cross  inserted  in  the 
causeway,  shows  the  place  of  execution  where  Porteous  met 
his  doom,  and  where,  in  the  preceding  century,  Montrose  and 
Argyle,  and  a  great  host  of  Covenanters,  sealed  their  faithful 
testimony  with  their  blood. 

Passing  to  London,  four  busts  in  Leicester  Square  tell  us 
that  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  William  Hogarth,  John  Hunter  and 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  were  formerly  residents  there,  and  at 
least  one  of  the  sites  is  more  particularly  designated  by  a 
mural  tablet.  In  an  old  chop-house,  just  off  Fleet  Street,, 
the  wooden  seat  which  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was  accustomed 
to  occupy  at  dinner  or  supper  is  marked  by  a  brass  tablet  on 
the  wall  behind  it,  and  a  copy  of  his  portrait  by  Sir  Joshua  ; . 
and  in  the  Church  of  St.  Clement's  Danes',  another  brass  in 
a  pew,  No.  18,  in  the  north  gallery,  shows  us  where  the  great 
man  worshipped,  and  where  he  stood  or  knelt  when,  as  Bos- 
well  says,  he  repeated  the  responses  with  tremulous  energy. 
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On  Chelsea  Embankment,  there  is  a  monument  to  Thomas 
Carlyle  ;  and  near  by,  in  Cheyne  Row,  a  tablet  designates 
the  house  where  he  lived  and  died. 

At  Delft,  the  traveller  may  not  only  see  the  tomb  of 
William  the  Silent,  but,  in  the  old  palace,  long  used  as  a 
barrack,  now  fitted  up  as  a  museum,  an  inscription  identifies 
for  him  the  place  where  the  Prince  fell,  on  the  ground  floor, 
at  the  foot  of  the  staircase,  pierced  by  the  bullets  of  the 
assassin,  July  10,  1584.  At  Leyden,  a  tablet  erected  by  a 
Massachusetts  clergyman  and  scholar,  recently  deceased,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Dexter,  marks  the  site  where  John  Robinson  lived 
and  taught  and  died,  1609  to  1625.  It  is  hoped  and  believed 
that,  during  the  present  year,  a  tablet  will  be  placed  on  the 
outside  wall  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  underneath  which 
the  Father  of  the  Plymouth  Pilgrims  lies  buried.  The  cost 
of  this  tablet  will  be  borne  by  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

On  our  table  to-day,  lies  a  photograph  of  the  room  in  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  Geneva,  in  which  the  Red  Cross  Congress 
met  in  1864,  and  the  Tribunal  for  the  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims  in  1872.  No  amount  of  carving  and  gilding 
could  so  adorn  that  unpretending  room  as  do  the  two  marble 
tablets  upon  its  walls,  which  commemorate  the  victories  there 
achieved  for  the  principle  of  international  harmony  and  uni- 
versal peace. 

With  one  exception, — under  the  shadow  of  this  building, 
in  State  Street,  —  the  Bostonian  Society  has  not  felt  able  to 
mark  historical  spots  by  stones  or  tablets  at  its  own  expense, 
but,  from  time  to  time,  it  has  pressed  the  subject  upon  the 
attention  of  property  holders  and  of  the  public.1  Last  April, 
the  pew  proprietors  of  the  Old  South  Church  placed  a  tablet 
on  No.  286  Washington  Street,  directly  opposite  the  Old 
Corner  Bookstore,  to  mark  the  spot, —  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting in  Boston, — where  John  Winthrop,  John  Norton, 
Samuel  Willard  and  Thomas  Prince  lived  and  died.  This 
praiseworthy  example  is  commended  to  the  consideration  of 
other  owners  of  real  property  in  our  city,  which  events  in  our 
local  history  have  made  historic. 

i  Proceedings  of  the  Bostonian  Society,  Jan.  II,  1887,  pp.  16,   17. 
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The  Necrology  for  1890  is  as  follows  : 

Edmund  Bowman  Vannevar,  born  in  Boston,  November  23, 
1826,  died  in  Boston,  January  2. 

Charles  Emery,  born  in  Springfield,  July   1,  18 16,  died  in 
Dorchester,  January  3. 

Edwin   Augustus   Wadleigh,  born  in   Boston,  August   22, 
1824,  died  in  Boston,  January  10. 

William  Wilkins  Warren,  born  in  West  Cambridge,  April 
11,  1814,  died  in  Boston,  January  23. 

John  Nathaniel  Barbour,  born  in  Boston,  October  4,  1805, 
died  in  Cambridge,  January  28. 

John  Barber  Winslow,  born  in  Newport,  R.  I.,  February 
17,  1815,  died  in  Boston,  February  10. 

Charles  Holmes  Stearns,  born  in  Boston,  August  21,  1808, 
died  in  Boston,  February  19. 

George  Darius  Sargent,  born  in  South  Hampton,  N.  H., 
June  19,  1831,  died  in  Boston,  March  2. 

Cyrus    Brewer,  born    in    Dorchester,  September  23,  1821  , 
died  in  Boston,  April  10. 

John  Church,  born  in  Providence,  R.  I.,  May  9,  1834,  died 
in  Boston,  April  19. 

Henry  Mason,  born  in  Boston,  October   10,  183 1,  died  in 
Boston,  May  15. 

Henry  Ware  Edes,  born  in   Boston,  December  25,    1834, 
died  in  Mattapan,  June  11. 

Edward  Aiken,  born  in  Amherst,  N.  H.,    April   10,  1830, 
died  in  Amherst,  N.  H.,  August  14. 

Daniel  Waldo  Salisbury,  born   in   Boston,    September   12, 
18 1 8,  died  in  Leominster,  August  18. 

David   Pulsifer,  born  in  Boston,  December  23,    1807,  died 
in  Newton  Highlands,  September  9. 

Benjamin  Hill  Dewing,  born  in  West  Roxbury,  November 
3,  181 1,  died  in  Revere,  September  28. 

John   Richardson   Hall,   born   in   Huntington,  August  26, 
1 82 1,  died  in  Boston,  October  4. 

Alphonso  Ross,  born  in   Jefferson,    Me.,   October  4,   1827, 
died  in  Boston,  November  7. 

John    Whitcomb    Porter,    born  in  Weymouth,    August   2, 
1827,  died  in  Boston,  November  8. 
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The  death  of  one  member,  in  1889,  was  not  reported  at 
our  last  Annual  Meeting: 

Ebenezer  Coolbroth  Milliken,  born  in  Farmington,  Me., 
March  14,  1805,  died  in  Boston,  November  3. 

Messrs.  William  Wilkins  Warren,  Benjamin  Hill  Dewing 
and  Alphonso  Ross  were  Life  Members. 

Mr.  William  Wilkins  Warren  died  suddenly,  just  after  the 
organization  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for  the  year.  He 
was  one  of  our  most  valued  members,  and  took  the  warmest 
interest  in  everything  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  city  in 
which  nearly  the  whole  of  his  long  and  useful  life  had  been 
spent.  His  place  on  the  Board  was  rilled,  March  n,  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  S.  Arthur  Bent.  On  the  14th  of  October 
Mr.  Bent  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  of 
the  Society,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  William 
Clarence  Burrage,  who  for  nearly  five  years  had  discharged 
the  duties  of  this  position  with  much  acceptance. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


Boston,  January  12,  1891. 


Curtis    Guild, 
Samuel    H.    Russell, 
Hamilton    A.    Hill, 
Joshua    P.    Boufish, 
John    Lathrop, 
George   O.    Carpenter, 
William    S.    Appleton, 
Benjamin    C.    Clark, 
S.    Arthur    Bent. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  THE  ROOMS. 

A  list  of  the  articles  received  by  the  Society  during  the 
year  1890  is  herewith  submitted,  with  the  date  of  reception 
and  the  names  of  the  donors.  The  Society  will  see  that  our 
collection  is  fast  becoming  too  large  and  important  for  the 
space  at  our  command. 
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We  now  own  a  large  number  of  valuable  photographs  and 
other  pictures  of  Boston's  old  buildings,  for  which  there  is  no 
longer  room  on  the  walls  of  the  Memorial  Halls.  The  intent 
of  the  donors  that  these  should  be  exhibited  where  they  may- 
be of  practical  benefit  in  illustrating  the  history  and  progress 
of  our  city,  is  defeated  by  our  inability  to  give  them  wall 
room.  Our  collections  in  cases  are  already  crowded,  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  in  them  which  could  well  be  removed.  Each 
year  adds  to  the  history  of  Boston  its  contribution  of  events ; 
each  event  is  represented  by  some  work  of  art,  of  literature, 
of  biography  or  history,  which  this  Society  receives  in  trust 
for  posterity.  Without  the  means  of  preserving  and  exhibit- 
ing these  objects,  our  Society  cannot  properly  perform  the 
task  the  community  expects  of  it. 

The  Committee  regard  the  gift  of  articles  to  this  Society 
as  indicating  an  interest  in  the  objects  which  it  was  organized 
to  encourage  and  maintain.  That  this  interest  is  widening 
in  the  community,  and  that  this  Society  is  performing  a  work 
of  education,  in  fostering  a  love  of  Boston  and  her  antiquities, 
is  proven  almost  daily.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year, 
an  ill-clad  youth  brought  into  the  rooms  a  musket  ball,  which 
he  had  found  in  an  old  building  in  Charlestown,  in  process  of 
demolition,  and  which  he  thought  might  have  been  fired  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  He  desired  this  Society  to  become 
the  owner  of  a  relic  of  our  Revolutionary  period.  A  youth 
of  foreign  parentage  recently  gave  the  Society  two  volumes 
of  great  age  and  interest,  which  had  been  given  to  him,  one 
"  The  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  Boston  Marine  Society, 
instituted  in  1742,  with  a  list  of  members  from  that  time  to 
1791,"  printed  in  Boston  in  1792;  the  other  "A  Pocket 
Almanack  for  1796,"  with  the  Massachusetts  Register  an- 
nexed ;  printed  by  Thomas  and  John  Fleet.  The  spirit  in 
which  these  gifts  were  made  indicates  an  acquaintance  of 
the  young  with  the  purposes  of  this  Society,  and  their  interest 
in  its  collections.  They  deserve  mention  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  the  youth  of  Boston  to  study  the  history,  and  to 
become  familiar  with  the  relics  of  the  time  which  laid  the 
corner-stone  of  our  municipal  greatness. 


At  the  close  of  his  administration,  Mayor  Hart  presented 
to  the  Society  his  photograph  portrait,  framed,  with  a  letter 
in  which  he  said  : 

"  Your  Society  is  doing  good  work  in  collecting  whatever 
may  illustrate  the  history  of  our  municipality  and  our  people. 
This  work  is  so  important  and  educational  as  to  entitle  the 
Bostonian  Society  to  the  friendly  aid  and  fostering  care  of  the 
City  Government  and  the  public.  A  city  that  does  not  honor 
its  past  is  not  entitled  to  a  great  future." 

The  Directors  have  thanked  Mr.  Hart  for  this  very  hand- 
some addition  to  our  collection  of  the  portraits  of  the  Chief 
Magistrates  of  Boston.  These  have  been  supplemented  by 
the  recent  gift  to  the  Society  of  autographs  of  most  of  our 
Mayors,  collected  and  presented  by  a  former  City  Clerk,  Mr. 
Samuel  F.  McCleary.  It  is  the  intention  to  preserve  these 
autographs,  many  of  them  now  quite  rare,  in  a  volume,  to 
which  may  be  added  those  of  future  occupants  of  this  honor- 
able office. 

Our  fellow-member,  Mr.  Benj.  F.  Stevens,  presented  us 
during  the  past  year  with  an  engraved  portrait  of  Commodore 
Isaac  Hull,  who  commanded  the  frigate  "Constitution,"  in 
her  victorious  encounter  with  the  "  Guerriere."  He  accom- 
panied this  gift  with  a  letter  to  our  former  Clerk,  which  he 
has  since  printed  for  private  distribution.  This  gift  and 
paper  were  the  more  interesting  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Stevens,  in  his  youth,  sailed  more  than  50,000  miles  in  "  Old 
Ironsides,"  for  whose  memory,  as  he  says,  he  entertains  "a 
most  affectionate  regard."  In  this  connection  may  be  men- 
tioned the  gift  of  the  Misses  Delano,  of  Norwell,  of  a  tortoise- 
shell  work-box,  inlaid  with  pearl  and  the  contents  gold-plated, 
formerly  owned  by  the  family  of  Hartt,  the  builder  of  the 
"Constitution." 

THE    LEFFINGWELL    AUTOGRAPHS. 

Early  in  the  year  1891,  and  just  before  the  present  Annual 
Meeting,  the  Society  came  into  possession  by  gift  or  purchase 
of  valuable  autograph  documents  from  the  great  collection 
of  the  late  Professor  Leffingwell,  of  New  Haven.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  Committee  on   the   Rooms  to  arrange  and 
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properly  display  these  interesting  relics  of  our  history  for 
the  benefit  of  our  members  and  the  public.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  appropriate  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Society  to 
them,  by  copying  and  describing  them  in  this  report.  We 
may  best  introduce  them  chronologically,  beginning  with  the 
agreed  Settlement  in  full  payment  of  the 

FIRST    TOWN    HOUSE. 

The  late  Samuel  G.  Drake,  opening  in  his  "  History  of 
Boston"  the  account  of  the  year  1657,  says  that  the  subject 
of  a  Town  House  had  been  agitated  since  the  death  of  Capt. 
Keayne,  and  perhaps  before.  It  was  known  that  that  gentle- 
man intended  to  do  something  towards  such  a  building,  and 
in  the  previous  December  it  was  ordered  in  town  meeting, 
that  at  the  next  meeting  "some  time  should  be  spent  to  con- 
sider of  Capt.  Keayne's  will  in  respect  of  ye  legacyes  given 
to  ye  town."  Accordingly  at  the  next  meeting,  upon  a  perusal 
of  the  Captain's  will,  "  it  is  agreed  yt  forthwith  ye  executrix 
and  overseers  of  ye  sd  will  be  advised  with  concerning  said 
legacyes,  without  delay."  Drake  goes  on  to  say  that  a  town 
house  was  the  result  of  this  movement,  but  at  what  time 
completed  does  not  fully  appear.  Later  discoveries,  includ- 
ing the  autograph  Settlement  now  in  the  possession  of  this 
Society  by  the  liberality  of  our  fellow-member,  John  Coffin 
Jones  Brown,  Esquire,  who  purchased  it  at  the  Leffingwell 
sale  and  presented  it  to  the  Society,  leave  no  doubt  on  this 
subject.  Drake  goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  incidentally  men- 
tioned a  few  years  later,  as  being  entered  by  a  flight  of  several 
steps;  "it  stood  where  the  Old  State  House  now  stands." 

Keayne's  will  provided  for  building  a  hall  over  the  "market- 
stead,"  with  rooms  for  the  courts,  the  townsmen  and  com- 
missioners, and  a  library  ;  also  an  armory  and  a  place  for 
merchants.  For  this  purpose  he  bequeathed  ^300.  In  con- 
sideration of  the  rooms  to  be  given  the  courts,  the  Colony 
excepted  the  town  from  the  payment  of  rates  for  the  year 
1658. 

In  the  contract  between  the  Selectmen  and  Thomas  Joy 
and  his  partner,  Bartholomew  Bernad,  August   1,   1657,  the 
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latter  obliged  themselves  to  erect  "  a  very  substantial  and 
comely  building,  sixty  feet  in  length  and  thirty-six  in  breadth, 
set  upon  twenty-one  pillars  of  full  ten  feet  high  between 
pedestal  and  capital."  The  height  of  the  house  was  to  be  ten 
feet,  and  a  half-story  above  that,  with  three  gable  ends  over  it 
upon  each  side,  a  walk  upon  the  top  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet 
wide,  with  two  turrets  and  turned  balusters  and  rails,  accord- 
ing to  the  model  furnished  by  Joy  and  Bernad.  The  town 
found  all  the  iron  work,  glass,  lead  and  glazing,  and  founda- 
tions for  the  pillars,  together  with  "help  at  the  raysing." 
The  town,  in  addition  to  Keayne's  legacy,  agreed  to  pay  ^ioo 
"in  good  English  goods  at  prise  Currant,"  making  the  con- 
tract price  for  whole  building  ^"400.  The  difference  between 
this  sum  and  the  cost  of  the  building  was  made  up  by  a 
subscription  of  citizens.       (Mass.   Hist.   Soc.   "Proceedings," 

1855.  P.  337-) 
Thomas  Joy  was  a  carpenter,  whose  name  curiously  creeps 

into  history  in  connection  with  the  troubles  with  the  Pres- 
byterians in  1646.  While  two  of  them,  Dand  and  Smith, 
were  in  prison,  "they  were  lodged  in  the  keeper's  house, 
and  had  what  diet  they  pleased,  and  none  of  their  friends 
were  forbidden  to  come  to  them.  There  was  also,"  says 
Winthrop,  in  his  "  History  of  New  England,"  Vol.  II,  294, 
one  Thomas  Joy,  "  a  young  fellow,  a  carpenter,  whom  they 
had  employed  to  get  hands  to  the  petition  [in  favor  of  the 
prisoners,  praying  for  liberty  of  conscience,  etc.]  ;  he  began 
to  be  very  busy,  and  would  know  of  the  Marshal,  when  he 
went  to  search  Dand's  study,  if  his  warrant  were  in  the  King's 
name,  etc.  He  was  laid  hold  on,  and  kept  in  irons  about 
four  or  five  days,  and  then  he  humbled  himself,  confessed 
what  he  knew,  and  blamed  himself  for  meddling  in  matters 
belonging  not  to  him,  and  blessed  God  for  those  irons  upon 
his  legs,  hoping  they  should  do  him  good  while  he  lived.  So 
he  was  let  out  upon  reasonable  bail."  Joy  removed  to 
Hingham,  where  he  built  and  owned  the  town  mill.  His 
will,  proved  October  31,  1678,  was  signed  by  him  with  a 
mark,  as  was  the  Settlement  with  the  Selectmen,  a  copy 
of  which  is  here  given  from  the  original  now  in  our  pos- 
session : 


Jan. 
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1660  Agreed  betwixt  the  Selectmen  of  Bofton  and 


28.  Tho  :  Joy  Jn  behalff  off  him  felfe  and  p'tner  Jn 
the  work  done  for  the  Town  that  Mr.  Joy  fhall 
have  with  what  he  hath  already  received  by  him- 
felfe  or  his  order  Six  hundred  and  eighty  pound 
for  the  Townes  pay  that  is  either  out  of  the 
Every  Selectman  is  to  Treafury  or  the  next  rate  at  equall  retail  prizes 

give  in  part  of  this  pay- 

ment    Thirty    shillings  and  the  id  Tho  :  Joy  doth  acknowledge  and  freely 
apiece  in  money,  viz  that  own  himfelfe  upon  receipt  thereof  fully  contented 

were    fuch    this    prefent  ,  .  ,  ,.     r  .  .  .  ,        . 

ear  and  paid  as  unto   all  former  bargains  with  the 

Town  or  their  reprefentatives  with  refpect  to  the 
Town  houfe  ftaircafes  &  Conduit  &c.  Witneffed 
by  the  f'd  Tho  :  Joy  &  the  Selectmen  as  their 
Mutuall  Contract. 


Wm  :  Davis 
Hezekiah  Usher 
Tho  :   Lake 
John   Hull 

By  "  Conduit "  is  to  be  understood  a  reservoir,  as  in  the 
"  History  of  Sir  Richard  Whittington,  three  times  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,"  printed  from  the  English  edition  by 
Thomas  Fleet,  in  Cornhill,  in  this  city,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  The  hero  of  "  Bow  Bells,"  after  his  eleva- 
tion to  office,  is  said  to  have  enlarged  the  Guildhall,  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  Library,  "  adding  to  those  places  a 
Conduit,  which  yieldeth  store  of  wholesome  water  to  the 
general  good." 

The  words  "equall  retail  prizes  "  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
financial  situation  of  the  Colony  at  this  time.  In  the  scarcity 
of  money  there  was  an  option  on  the  part  of  the  rate-payer 
to  discharge  his  indebtedness  in  coin  or  what  was  called 
"  country  pay,"  at  certain  specified  rates,  as  for  instance  in 
corn  at  six  shillings  a  bushel.  In  this  contract,  therefore,  the 
town  agreed  to  pay  Joy  p£68o  out  of  money  in  the  Treasury, 
or  from  the  next  rate  assessed  at  the  current  retail  prices  of 
the  articles  taken  in  payment. 
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Of  the  Selectmen,  Davis,  Usher  and  Hull,  were  original 
members  of  the  Old  South  Church,  and  in  the  list  of  the 
founders  of  that  parish,  printed  by  Hill  ("  History  of  the  Old 
South,"  I,  114),  their  names  appear  first.  Davis  was  an 
apothecary;  a  captain  of  the  Artillery  company,  1664,  1672  ; 
a  joint  commissioner  with  John  Leverett  to  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  concerning  arrangements  with  the  In- 
dians ;  the  commander  of  a  company  in  the  war  with  the 
Indian  Ninigret  ;  a  representative,  and  "  a  man  of  wealth, 
enterprise  and  discretion."  He  married  a  daughter  of 
William  Pynchon  of  Roxbury  ;  born  in  1617,  he  died  in 
1683. 

Hezekiah  Usher  (died  1676)  was  a  merchant  and  bookseller; 
a  member  of  the  Artillery  Company ;  a  representative,  and 
agent  for  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
Indians.  It  was  through  him  that  types  and  paper  were 
procured  by  which  Green  printed  at  Cambridge  Eliot's  Indian 
Bible  in  1660-63,  for  which  purpose  Usher  went  to  England, 
1657-58. 

John  Hull,  the  earliest  known  pupil  of  the  Latin  School, 
was  a  silversmith  ;  the  mint-master  and  treasurer  of  the 
Colony,  1676;  a  captain  of  the  Artillery  Company,  1671, 
'78  ;  assistant,  1680-83 ;  a  representative  for  Wenham, 
Westfield  and  Salisbury  ;  as  mint-master  the  Seal  of  the 
Court  of  Assistants  was  designed  by  him,  with  the  ancient 
ships,  etc.  ;  his  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Edmund  Ouincy,  the 
emigrant.  As  mint-master  Hull  made  a  large  fortune,  and 
Samuel  Sewall,  who  married  his  daughter,  is  said  to  have 
received  with  her  ^30,000  in  New  England  shillings.  The 
contract  with  Joy  is  in  Hull's  handwriting.  He  was  born 
in  1624,  died  1683. 

Thomas  Lake  was  a  member  of  the  Second  Church ;  a 
Selectman  ;  married  the  daughter  of  Goodyear,  Deputy  Gov- 
ernor of  Conn.  ;  he  had  a  trading  house  on  an  island  in  the 
Kennebec  River,  and  was  killed  there  by  the  Indians  when 
on  a  visit  in  1671. 

In  the  Records  of  Boston,  Dec.  28,  1660-1,  the  Selectmen 
ordered  the  Town  Treasurer  to  pay  Joy  the  balance  due  him 
of  the  ,£680,  from  the  treasury  or  the  next  town  rate,  "where- 


by  all  contracts  made  with  the  said  Joy  are  performed  as  per 
his  own  hand  to  a  writing  of  this  date." 

The  Town  house  is  mentioned  in  1659,  and  at  the  meeting 
that  year,  which  we  suppose,  says  Snow  ("  History  of  Boston," 
144),  to  have  been  held  in  that  house,  "a  rule  of  proceeding 
was  adopted  that  a  moderator  shall  be  chosen  annually  to 
regulate  public  meetings,  and  for  this  present  year  William 
Davis  (apothecary)  is  chosen."  In  1664  the  Town  hired 
some  part  of  the  premises  for  a  watch-house.  The  house  was 
burned  in  171 1,  and  a  brick  building  erected  in  its  place 
whose  walls  are  still  standing. 

THE    PETITIONS    OF    BARNARD    AND    LOVELL. 

The  next  autographs  in  point  of  time  are  the  petitions  of 
two  of  Boston's  early  school  masters,  asking  for  an  increase 
of  salary.  The  first  is  that  of  John  Barnard,  who  was  master 
of  the  Grammar  School  at  the  North  End. 

The  first  mention  of  schools  in  the  history  of  Boston  is  a 
vote  of  the  town,  April  13,  1634,  "that  our  brother  Philemon 
Pormont  shall  be  intreated  to  become  school  master  for  the 
teaching  and  nourtering  of  children  with  us."  The  first 
provision  for  the  support  of  schools  was  made  by  voluntary 
contribution.  In  1642  the  town  voted  to  improve  Deer 
Island  for  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school  for  the  town.  In 
1645  the  town  voted  to  allow^5o  yearly  forever,  to  a  master, 
and  a  house  for  him  to  live  in,  and  ^30  to  an  usher.  They 
were  to  teach  reading,  writing  and  ciphering,  and  Indian 
children  were  to  be  taught  gratis.  The  charge  was  to  be 
defrayed  by  yearly  contribution,  either  by  voluntary  allowance 
or  by  rate  of  such  as  refused.  In  1683  the  town  voted  to 
provide  two  schools,  and  to  allow  ^25  per  annum  for  the 
support  of  each,  together  with  the  fees  of  such  as  should  be 
able  to  pay.  A  Grammar  School  was  opened  at  the  North 
End  in  171 3,  and  was  located  on  Bennet  Street,  on  the  lot 
now  occupied  by  the  Eliot  school.  This  school,  the  Latin 
School,  and  three  writing  schools,  were  the  only  public 
schools  in  Boston  before  the  Revolution.  Speaking  of  the 
year  1742,  Drake  says  (p.  617):  "The  schools  had  all  along 
received  the  special  attention  of   the    town.     Learned  and 
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efficient  men  made  visits  to  them,  and  their  reports  were 
anxiously  listened  to.  Masters  and  ushers  were  constantly- 
petitioning  for  an  increase  of  salary,  and  these  petitions 
received  careful  attention." 

John  Barnard's  petition  is  of  an  earlier  date,  and  is  as 
follows : 

Gentlemen 

Underflanding  that  it  belongs  to  your  Province  to  lay  before 
the  Town  at  the  Annual  Meeting  any  proper  Articles  of  Bufinefs 
that  may  Occur ;  I  therefore  now  apply  myfelf  to  you  with  my 
Defire,  that  you  would  confider  of  and  offer  to  the  Town  my  follow- 
ing Requeft,  viz,  That  the  Salary  granted  me  for  keeping  the  Free 
Gramer  School  at  the  North  End  of  the  Town  may  have  fuch  an 
Addition  made  to  it,  as  to  be  a  Comfortable  Subfiftance  for  a 
Family,  and  that  a  fum  may  be  allowed  me  to  pay  the  Rent  of  a 
fuitable  Habitation. — My  whole  Dependance  for  aliving  is  upon  the 
School ;  I  having  no  other  Imployment,  and  therefore  rauft  aflc  my 
Maintenance  from  the  Town,  to  whofe  Service  alone  I  am  devoted. 
— My  Prefent  Salary  (which  is  80  pounds  per  Annum)  was  Granted 
me  when  in  a  Single  Capacity.  I  hope  there  is  none  that  will 
think  it  unreafonable,  If  I  mould  afk  the  Addition  of  20  pounds, 
and  the  Rent  of  a  Houfe,  Confidering  my  prefent  circumftances 
to  be  different  from  what  they  were,  when  that  Salary  was  voted 
me. — My  School  is  not  Inconfiderable  for  the  Number  of  Schollars, 
which  is  now  Encreafed  to  about  70.  I  hope  the  Town  will  Con- 
fider this  alfo,  and  Improve  it  as  an  Argument  in  my  Favour,  which 
I  am  the  more  ready  to  promife  myfelf,  inafmuch  as  the  other 
Gramer  School,  which  doth  not  exceed  the  forefaid  Number  above 
Thirty,  is  allowed  150  ££  per  annum.  Your  Smiles  (Gentlemen) 
upon  what  I  propofe,  and  an  Advantageous  Reprefentation  of  the 
Matter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  at  their  next  Meeting  would 
very  much  oblige  Your  moft  humble  Servant ' 

John  Barnard. 
Boston  March  10th  17 15/16. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  "Smiles"  of  the  Selectmen 
accompanied  this  modest  petition  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Town  meeting. 

The  next  petition  is  from  a  far  more  illustrious  pedagogue, 
the  celebrated  Master  Lovell  of  the  Latin  School.  John 
Lovell,  born  in  Boston  17 10,  formerly  an  usher  in  the  school, 
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became  master  in  1738.  In  1750,  the  school  had  about  a 
hundred  pupils,  "if  we  may  judge  from  a  petition  of  Lovell 
for  a  porch  to  be  built  to  the  school  house,"  since  every  rainy 
day  the  chill  is  very  great  from  a  hundred  wet  great  coats."1 
Lovell,  as  is  well  known,  delivered  the  funeral  oration  on 
Peter  Faneuil,  in  the  Hall  which  that  distinguished  citizen 
had  lately  built.  He  was  a  loyalist,  while  his  son  James,  an 
usher  in  the  same  school,  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the 
British  on  suspicion  of  being  a  spy,  and  carried  off  in  chains 
by  the  army  with  which  his  father  left  Boston  for  Halifax, 
where  he  died  in  1778.  "  He  was  a  stern,  rough  man,  though 
in  many  respects  a  very  good  man.  His  pupils  were  as  much 
afraid  of  him  as  if  he  were  a  lion."  The  school  was  dismissed 
by  Master  Lovell  on  the  nineteenth  of  April,  1775,  with  the 
words,  "  War's  begun — school's  done."  In  his  day  the  school- 
house  was  of  one  story,  with  an  attic  above,  a  cupola  with  a 
bell  in  front,  and  with  but  one  school-room.  Master  Lovell 
sat  directly  opposite  the  entrance  ;  Master  James  at  the  left 
hand  corner  of  the  entrance.  The  town  provided  Mr. 
Lovell  with  a  dwelling  house,  situated  in  School  Street,  to 
which  an  extensive  garden  was  attached  where  the  best  boys 
were  allowed  to  work  as  a  reward  of  merit.  The  same  good 
boys  were  also  indulged  with  the  privilege  of  sawing  his  wood 
and  bottling  his  cider,  and  of  laughing  as  much  as  they 
pleased  while  performing  these  delightful  offices.2 

This  petition  for  an  increase  of  salary  bears  no  date,  and  is 
written  in  a  larger  and  coarser  hand  than  the  fine,  compact 
chirography  of  Barnard.     It  is  as  follows  : 

To  the  Freeholders  and  other  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Boston 
in  meetifig  assembled : 

The  Petition  of  John  Lovell  Master  of  the  South  Grammar 
School  humbly  sheweth 

That 

Your  Petitioner  finds  himself  obliged  to  lay  before  the  Town 
the  Insufficiency  of  his  Salary  for  the  necessary  Support  of  himself 
and  Family  :   that  in  Consequence  of  this  Defect,  your  Petitioner 

1  Memorial  History  of  Boston,  II,  XXXIV. 

2  Boston  Public  Latin  School,  6,  7,  note. 


in  the  course  of  the  Year  past  must  have  been  drove  to  such 
Straits,  as  he  is  sure  the  Town  would  never  be  willing  to  see  him 
in,  and  which  are  quite  destructive  to  that  Temper  of  Mind,  that  is 
altogether  necessary  for  the  Business  in  which  he  is  engaged,  had 
it  not  been  for  his  Skill  in  the  French  Language,  by  the  Improve- 
ment of  which  he  has  Supply'd  the  Defects  of  his  Salary.  This  as 
it  is  not  reasonable  should  be  expected  from  him,  so  most  of  the 
Advantages  resulting  from  it  depended  upon  a  particular  Situation 
of  Affairs,  the  Continuance  of  these  therefore  he  has  no  reason  any 
longer  to  expect. 

Your  Petitioner  therefore  Prays  that  there  may  be  a  further 
Addition  made  to  his  Salary  as  the  Town  shall  judge  suitable. 
This  he  thinks  he  has  sufficient  grounds  to  hope  for  from  their 
wonted  goodness  which  he  acknowledges  to  have  been  such  as 
that  they  have  been  ever  ready  to  add  to  his  Salary  when  they  were 
made  sensible  that  this  was  necessary  and  which  your  Petitioner 
has  always  been  sparing  of  applying  for  and  ever  shall  be  but 
when  Necessity  obliges  him. 

John  Lovell. 

In  1747  Lovell  addressed  to  the  Governor  and  Council  a 
Memorial  concerning  his  services  as  interpreter  as  follows  : 

lo  his  Excellency  the  Governour,  and  the  Honourable  his  Majesty's 
Council  : 

The  memorial  of  John  Lovell  of  Boston  humbly  sheweth, 

That  your  Memorialist  has  been  from  Time  to  Time  during 
the  Course  of  more  than  a  year  past,  employed  on  various  occasions 
as  interpreter  by  order  of  the  Government  to  the  French  Prisoners 
and  others  who  have  been  at  Boston ;  and  been  employed  by 
order  of  the  Government  in  Translating  and  copying  French 
Letters,  and  Diverse  Papers  in  the  same  Language,  as  will  appear 
by  the  Account  annexed,  some  of  which  were  of  considerable 
Length  and  attended  with  no  small  Difficulty. 

Your  memorialist  therefore  humbly  prays  that  your  Excellency 
and  Honours  would  take  the  Premisses  into  your  Consideration 
and  order  him  such  allowance  therefor  as  your  Excellency  and 
Honours  shall  think  fit. 

And  your  Memorialist  as  in  duty  bound  shall  ever  pray. 

John  Lovell. 
Boston,  December  23,  1747. 


Your  memorialist  begs  leave  further  to  represent  that  the  above 
Memorial  together  with  the  Account  annexed  is  a  Repetition  of 
what  he  presented  to  your  Excellency  and  Honours,  before  the 
Fire  that  consumed  the  Court  House,  in  the  Flames  of  which  his 
former  Memorial  was  destroyed. 

John  Lovell. 

He  refers  to  the  second  fire  which  raged  over  the  spot 
where  the  Old  State  House  now  stands,  in  1747,  and  which 
destroyed  not  only  the  brick  edifice  which  in  171 1  succeeded 
Joy's  wooden  structure,  "but,  what  is  vastly  more  lamented 
now,"  says  Drake  ("  History  of  Boston,"  350)  "than  even  the 
loss  of  the  building  could  have  been  then,  many  records  and 
public  papers,"  and>  in  a  note  quoting  from  the  Massachusetts 
Magazine,  III,  467,  he  adds,  "a  vast  number  of  ancient  bonds 
and  early  records,  together  with  a  collection  of  valuable 
papers  ;  and  to  the  ravages  of  this  calamity  we  may  attribute 
the  imperfect  accounts  that  are  to  be  obtained  of  the  first 
and  second  building." 

The  account  which  Lovell  rendered  at  this  time,  as  well  as 
the  petition  and  memorial,  have  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  Society,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Boston,  Aug.  9th,  1749. 

Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  Dr. 

1749.        To  my  attendance  at  the  Governour's  by 

Feb.  18th.         his  Excellency's  order,  examining  a 

French  Deserter  from  Crown  Point, 

and  writing  his  Deposition  in  English     o  .  .   10  .  .  o 

19th.     Translating  the  above  Deposition   into 

French.     1  Page  large  Paper    .         .     o  .  .     6  .  .  o 
Copying  do.  .         .         .         .         .         .     o  .  .     4 

25  th.  To  my  Attendance  before  his  Excellency 
and  the  Hon.  Council,  to  Examine 
again  the  aboves'd  Frenchman  .     o  .  .     5 

27th.     To  copying  again  the  above  Depositions     o  .  .     4 
June  1  st.     Translating  a  letter  from  Mons.  Galis- 

soniere  by  his  Excellency's  order      .     1   .  .     o 


John  Lovell.  New  Tenor     2   .  .     9 

Examined  and  allowed  by  the  Comrs> 

J.   Osborne. 


o 
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As  Lovell  in  his  petition  refers  to  his  services  as  inter- 
preter, it  is  evident  that  the  petition  follows  the  memorial  in 
point  of  time.  In  a  note  to  page  35  of  the  Book  of  the  Latin 
School,  a  letter  from  William  Savage  to  Samuel  Savage,  May 
2,  1803,  is  quoted  in  which  he  speaks  of  "the  superficial  in- 
struction of  that  old  rascal  Lovell's  school,  and  that  puppy 
his  son  James." 

THE     BRITISH     COFFEE     HOUSE. 

The  next  autographic  petition,  which  the  Society  has 
acquired,  has  a  wider  public  interest,  and  in  the  history  of 
the  building  to  which  it  relates,  and  of  the  persons  whose 
signatures  are  here  given,  brings  us  to  the  stirring  times 
of  the  Revolution.  It  is  the  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of 
Boston  in  favor  of  a  "  licence  "  to  be  given  to  Joseph  Ballard 
as  an  innholder,  and  is  as  follows  : 

Boston  23d  October  1754 
Gentlemen 

Whereas  Mr.  Joseph  Ballard  of  Boston  Ship  Joyner  has 
lately  hired  a  large  and  commodious  house  which  for  the  con- 
veniency  of  its  apartments  is  often  made  use  of  by  divers  incor- 
porated and  other  Societys  and  has  desired  that  we  will  recommend 
him  as  a  fit  person  for  the  special  purpose  of  selling  spirituous 
liquors  within  said  House  to  the  said  Societys  as  an  innholder  we 
do    recommend   him   for   the   purpose    and   think   such   a    special 

licence  will  be  of  public  benefit  and  are  with  all  due  Respect 

your  humble  Servants 

Jonathan   Clarke 
Wm.   Coffin 
Chas.   Paxton 
Jas.   Boutineau 
Sam.   Wentworth 
Thos.  Flucker 
James  Bowdoin 
Ralph   Inman 
Nath'l  Perkins 
Joseph   Prince 
James  Pitts 
Nat.    Hatch 
Giles  Tidmarsh 
To  the  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Boston 
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In  this  petition  the  names  of  future  loyalists  and  patriots 
amicably  follow  one  another  in  helping  to  call  into  existence 
one  of  the  great  rallying  places  of  the  British  officers  and 
their  tory  sympathizers,  the  British  Coffee  House.  Jonathan 
Clarke,  who  heads  the  petition,. was  a  partner  of  the  house 
of  Richard  Clarke  and  Sons,  the  father-in-law  and  brothers- 
in-law  of  John  Singleton  Copley.  Their  counting-room  was 
in  King  (now  State)  Street.  They  became  exceedingly 
obnoxious  to  the  people  on  their  refusal  to  resign  their 
appointment  as  factors  of  the  East  India  Company's  tea. 
Jonathan  Clarke  was  in  London  in  1773,  when  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Loyalist  Club.  He  received  verbal  in- 
structions from  the  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company 
respecting  the  consignment  of  the  tea  which  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  destroyed.  The  Clarkes  were  included  in  the  Act  of 
Proscription,  and  their  estates  were  confiscated.  Jonathan 
was  banished  in  1778,  and  was  in  Canada  after  the  Revol- 
ution. 

William  Coffin,  a  son  of  Nathaniel  Coffin,  Receiver- 
General  of  the  Province,  was  one  of  the  first  Vestrymen  of 
Trinity  Church.  He  was  also  proscribed  and  banished  in 
1778,  and  became  a  merchant  of  St.  John,  N.  B. 

Charles  Paxton  was  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Customs 
at  Boston.  After  the  Boston  Massacre  he  retired  to  Cam- 
bridge. He  was  proscribed  and  banished,  and  his  estate 
was  confiscated.  He  was  remarkable,  says  Sabine  in  his 
"American  Loyalists,"  "for  finished  politeness  and  courtesy 
of  manners.  His  office  was  unpopular,  and  even  odious,  and 
the  wags  of  the  day  made  merry  with  qualities,  which  at  any 
other  time  would  have  commanded  respect."  On  Pope  Day, 
as  the  anniversary  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  November  5th,  was 
called,  there  was  usually  a  grand  pageant  of  various  figures 
on  a  stage  mounted  on  wheels,  and  drawn  through  the  streets 
with  horses.  Sometimes  political  characters  kept  company 
with  figures  of  the  Pretender,  the  Pope  and  the  Devil,  and  on 
one  occasion  Paxton  was  exhibited  between  the  two  latter, 
with  this  label  :  "  Every  man's  humble  servant  but  no  man's 
friend."  He  was  the  Commissioner  who  directed  his  deputy 
at   Salem,  in  1760,  to  apply  for  a  Writ  of  Assistance,  under 
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which  revenue  officers  would  have  authority  to  enter  and 
search  all  places  which  they  should  suspect  to  contain 
smuggled  goods.  It  was  in  the  discussions  consequent  upon 
this  application,  notably  in  the  speech  in  this  building  in 
1 761,  that  James  Otis  struck  the  keynote  of  the  Revolution 
in  asserting  that  taxation  without  representation  was  tyranny, 
"and  that  expenditures  of  public  money  without  appropri- 
ations by  the  representatives  of  the  people  were  arbitrary, 
unconstitutional,  and  therefore  tyrannical."  Sabine  considers 
Charles  Townshend  in  England  and  Charles  Paxton  in  Amer- 
ica among  the  most  efficient  in  producing  the  Revolution. 
The  latter  often  visited  London.  He  complained  of  the  Bos- 
ton merchants  who  resisted  the  obnoxious  acts  of  Parliament, 
and  was  in  the  councils  of  those  who  shaped  the  legislation 
concerning  the  Colonies.  As  a  commissioner  he  was  more 
active  than  his  colleagues.  John  Adams  called  him  "  the 
essence  of  customs,  taxation  and  revenue,"  and  said  that  at 
one  time  "  he  appeared  to  be  Governor,  Lieut.-Governor, 
Secretary  and  Chief  Justice."  By  his  seizure  of  a  vessel  of 
John  Hancock's  he  caused  a  riot  and  the  flight  of  the  revenue 
officers  to  Castle  William,  after  which  he  was  hanged  in 
effigy  from  the  Liberty  Tree.  After  1776  he  lived  obscurely 
in  England  ;  he  was  a  pall-bearer  at  the  funeral  of  Governor 
Hutchinson,  in  1780,  and  died  in  1788,  at  the  seat  of  William 
Birch,  one  of  his  fellow  commissioners. 

James  Boutineau  was  a  respectable  merchant,  who  married 
the  sister  of  Peter  Faneuil  ;  he  was  later  a  loyalist  and  a 
refugee,  and  we  shall  hear  of  him  again,  in  connection  with 
this  coffee-house. 

Thomas  Flucker  was  the  last  Secretary  of  the  Province  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  He  was  in  London  in  1776,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "  Brompton  Row  Tory  Club,"  an  Association  of 
loyalists.  He  died  in  England  in  1783.  General  Henry 
Knox  married  his  daughter. 

James  Bowdoin,  like  Boutineau,  was  a  descendant  of  French 
Protestants.  As  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  a  sincere 
and  trusted  patriot,  he  needs  here  no  biographical  notice. 

Ralph  Inman,  a  well  known  Boston  merchant,  resided  in 
Cambridge,  and  was  the  first  Treasurer  of  Christ  Church  in 
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that  town.  His  estate,  on  the  street  named  for  him,  was 
seized  for  public  use  in  1774,  with  those  of  other  loyalists, 
and  was  leased  by  the  Committee  of  Correspondence.  It  was 
afterward  restored  to  him,  and  he  died  in  Cambridge  in  1788. 

Nathaniel  Perkins,  a  physician,  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1734.  He  went  to  Halifax  with  the  British  army  in  1776, 
was  proscribed  and  banished  in  1778,  and  died  in  1799. 

Captain  Joseph  Prince  was  one  of  the  subscribers  to 
Prince's  'Chronological  History  of  New  England,"  in  1736. 

Nathaniel  Hatch  of  Dorchester,  a  graduate  of  Harvard 
College,  was  Clerk  of  Courts,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and 
later,  of  one  of  the  inferior  Courts.  Having  in  the  attack 
on  the  Clarkes'  warehouse,  during  the  excitement  attending 
the  arrival  of  the  taxed  tea,  commanded  peace  in  the  King's 
name,  he  was  hooted  at  and  struck.  He  accompanied  the 
British  troops  to  Halifax;  was  proscribed  in  1778,  and  in 
1779  was  included  in  the  Conspiracy  Act  by  which  his 
estate  was  confiscated.     He  died  in  1780. 

Giles  Tidmarsh  was  one  of  the  early  wardens  of  Christ 
Church.     Wentworth  and  Pitts  were  well-known  merchants. 

The  inn  which,  on  the  grant  of  this  petition,  Joseph  Ballard 
opened  on  the  site  of  the  building  numbered  Sixty-six  State 
Street,  was  the  British  Coffee  House,  a  brief  account  of 
which,  and  of  the  events  of  public  interest  which  took 
place  within  its  walls,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  term  Coffee  House,  introduced  here  from  England, 
where  it  had  already  become  famous  through  the  pages  of  the 
Spectator  as  the  name  of  the  resorts  of  the  wits  of  London, 
was  the  third  to  be  applied  in  this  city  to  public-houses,  — 
the  first  being  "Ordinaries,"  and  the  second  "Taverns."  Of 
the  "coffee  houses,"  the  British  was  the  second  in  time,  the 
Crown  Coffee  House  being  built  in  17 10.  It  was,  says 
Drake,  ("  Old  Boston  Taverns,"  38),  "  as  its  name  implies, 
as  emphatically  the  headquarters  of  the  out-and-out  loyalists 
as  the  Bunch  of  Grapes  over  the  way  was  of  the  unconditional 
whigs."  At  both  houses  the  Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  was 
celebrated  in  1767.  It  was  thus  an  inn  of  some  prominence, 
and  divided  with  its  neighbors  the  patronage  of  the  military 
and  civilians.     "The  house  seems  to  have  been  preferred,' 


says  the  same  author  in  his  "  Old  Landmarks  of  Boston," 
"  by  British  officers  ;  for  we  find  one  of  them,  Surgeon  Bol- 
ton, delivering  an  harangue  from  the  balcony,  ridiculing  the 
orations  of  Warren  and  Hancock,  and  abusive  of  the  whig 
patriots,  while  the  main  guard  paraded  in  front  furnished  an 
audience." 

The  British  Coffee  House  was  the  scene  of  a  more  pleasing 
and  historically  interesting  incident,  in  that  it  witnessed  the 
first  dramatic  representation  in  Boston  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  This  occurred  in  1750,  when  Otway's  "  The 
Orphan,  or  Unhappy  Marriage,"  was  performed  by  two 
young  Englishmen,  assisted  by  some  volunteer  talent  from 
the  town.  One  would  like  to  know  the  names  of  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Boston  who  strutted  their  very 
brief  hour  upon  the  stage  in  giving  aid  and  countenance  to 
the  performance.  There  must  have  been  a  very  bold  defiance 
of  public  opinion  in  the  selection  of  this  particular  play,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  pronunciation  of  these  lines  in 
the  third  act : 

"  If  you're  religious,  keep  it  to  yourselves; 
Atheists  will  else  make  use  of  toleration, 
And  laugh  you  out  on't.     Never  show  religion 
Except  you  mean  to  pass  for  knaves  of  conscience, 
And  cheat  believing  fools  that  think  ye  honest ! " 

The  expression  of  these  or  other  sentiments  so  stirred  up 
public  feeling  as  to  cause  the  enactment  of  a  law  prohibit- 
ing the  performance  of  stage  plays  under  severe  penalties. 
The  preamble  of  the  act  recites  that  "  they  not  only  occasion 
great  and  unnecessary  expense  and  discourage  industry  and 
frugality,  but  likewise  tend  greatly  to  increase  immorality, 
impiety  and  contempt  of  religion."  Private  theatricals, 
however,  continued  to  be  given  clandestinely,  and  public 
representations,  under  the  name  of  "  Moral  Lectures,"  evaded 
the  law,  which  was  repealed  in  1792. 

The  first  use  of  the  word  "Club"  in  Boston,  and  the 
organization  of  the  first  social  body  under  that  name,  is  con- 
nected with  the  British  Coffee  House.  Here  the  "Merchants' 
Club"  met  as  early  as  1749.  Several  of  the  signers  of  Bal- 
lard's   petition   were    business    men,  and  they  speak  of  the 
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"  Societys  "  which  met  there,  this  one  evidently  among  others. 
Its  membership,  says  Drake  ("Old  Boston  Taverns"),  "was 
not  restricted  to  merchants,  but  included  crown  officers,  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  military  and  naval  officers  serving  on  the 
Station,  and  gentlemen  of  high  social  rank  of  every  shade  and 
opinion."  Later,  however,  when  political  differences  de- 
stroyed the  old  harmony,  the  Whigs  seceded  to  the  "  Bunch 
of  Grapes,"  taking  the  name  of  the  "  Whig  Club."  John 
Adams  spent  an  evening  at  the  British,  then  kept  by  Cordis^, 
in  1 77 1,  and  noted  the  schism  even  then  visible. 

But  before  the  schism,  "  the  best  room  in  this  house,'r 
continues  Drake,  "held  almost  nightly  assemblages  of  a 
group  of  patriotic  men,  who  were  actively  consolidating  all 
the  elements  of  opposition  into  a  single  force.  Not  inaptly 
they  might  be  called  the  Old  Guard  of  the  Revolution."  In 
these  conferences  James  Otis  was  a  natural  leader,  for  which 
position  his  acute  and  logical' mind,  mastery  of  law,  intensity 
of  purpose,  and  keen  and  biting  satire  fitted  him,  and  which 
made  him  the  best  hated  and  most  feared  man  on  the  Whig: 
side.  The  British  Coffee  House,  then,  was  the  natural  scene 
of  the  brutal  attack  upon  Otis  by  British  officials.  "  Stung  to 
madness  by  proofs  of  calumnies  upon  his  motives  as  a  leader 
of  the  patriotic  party,  and  agitated  by  the  evils  which  threat- 
ened the  country,"  says  Tudor  ("  Life  of  James  Otis,"  360), 
he  hurled  his  defiance  at  his  maligners  in  a  notice  published 
in  the  Boston  Gazette,  Sept.  4,  1769,  wherein  he  mentioned 
by  name  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  (including  Charles 
Paxton,  who  signed  Ballard's  petition)  as  falsely  representing 
him  as  inimical  to  the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  disaffected 
to  his  majesty,  "  to  whom  I  annually  swear,  and  am  deter- 
mined at  all  events  to  bear  true  and  faithful  allegiance  :  for 
all  which  general,  as  well  as  personal  abuse  and  insult,  satis- 
faction has  been  personally  demanded,  due  warning  given, 
but  no  sufficient  answer  obtained  ; "  he  therefore  asked  his 
majesty's  Secretaries  of  State  to  pay  no  regard  to  abusive 
misrepresentations  of  him  that  might  be  made  by  the  Com- 
missioners or  their  confederates. 

The  next  evening,  about  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  Otis  went  to 
the  British  Coffee  House,  where  Robinson,  one  of  the  Com- 
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missioners,  was  sitting  with  a  number  of  army,  navy  and 
revenue  officers.  As  soon  as  he  came  in,  an  altercation 
took  place,  which  soon  terminated  in  Robinson  striking  him 
with  a  cane.  Otis  returned  the  blow  with  a  weapon  of  the 
same  kind.  After  some  time  the  combatants  were  separated. 
Robinson  retreated  by  a  back  passage,  and  Otis  was  led 
home  wounded  and  bleeding.  He  instituted  an  action  against 
Robinson,  who  shortly  after  this  transaction  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Boutineau,  "  a  respectable  merchant," 
and  left  the  country,  bonds  having  been  given  to  answer  to 
the  suit.  The  jury  awarded  ^2,000  damages,  which  Otis 
magnanimously  gave  up  on  receiving  a  written  apology  signed 
by  Robinson,  and  presented  to  the  Court  by  Mr.  Boutineau. 
This  injury  contributed  to  the  insanity  which  later  overtook 
the  patriot  orator. 

After  hostilities  had  actually  commenced  the  name  of  the 
house  was  changed,  in  1776,  to  the  American  Coffee  House. 
It  became  a  place,  says  Drake,  of  public  vendue  in  1786  "by 
a  firm  which  sold  books  in  the  chamber,  and  jackasses  in  the 
street."  The  Massachusetts  Bank  long  occupied  its  site. 
When  Governor  Hancock  entertained  the  Fusileers  at  dinner 
here  in  1792,  the  bill  for  dinner  for  eighty  persons  was  8 
pounds,  and  for  punch,  sherry  and  brandy,  20  pounds  3  shil- 
lings. 

THE     BOSTON     PORT     BILL. 

Another  document,  which  brings  us  to  the  threshold  of  the 
Revolution,  is  a  letter  of  William  Cooper,  the  Town  Clerk  of 
Boston,  announcing  the  passage  by  Parliament  of  the  Boston 
Port  Bill,  to  which  the  King  gave  his,  assent  March  31,  1774. 
This  bill  was  England's  answer  to  the  destruction  of  the  tea. 
It  was  enacted  that  from  and  after  June  18th  the  loading  and 
discharging,  lading  or  shipping  of  goods  at  the  town  and 
within  the  harbor  of  Boston  should  be  discontinued.  Infor- 
mation of  the  passage  of  the  bill  was  received  on  May  10th  ; 
on  the  13th  the  town  was  called  together  upon  the  subject, 
and  passed  the  following  vote,  a  copy  of  which,  signed  by 
Cooper,  is  now  in  our  possession:  — 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Freeholders  and  other  In- 
habitants of  the  Town  of  Boston  duly  qualified 
and  legally  warned  in  public  Town  Meeting 
Assembled  at  Faneuil  Hall  on  Fryday  the  13th 
Day  of  May  Anno  Domini  1774. 

Voted,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Town  that  if  the  other  Colonies 
come  into  a  Joint  resolution  to  stop  all  Importations  from  Great 
Britain  and  Exportations  to  Great  Britain  and  every  part  of  the 
West  Indies,  till  the  Act  of  blocking  up  this  Harbour  be  repealed, 
the  same  will  prove  the  Salvation  of  North  America  and  her 
Liberties  ;  on  the  other  hand  if  they  continue  their  Exports  and 
Imports  there  is  high  reason  to  fear  that  fraud,  power  and  the  most 
odious  oppression  will  rise  tryumphant  over  right,  Justice,  Social 
Happiness  and  freedom.  And  moreover  that  this  vote  be  forthwith 
transmitted  by  the  Moderator  to  all  our  Sister  Colonies  in  the  name 
and  behalf  of  this  Town. 

Att.  William  Cooper,  Toivn  Clerk. 

This  copy  of  the  vote  was  accompanied  by  the  following 

letter : 

Boston,  May  13,  1774. 
Gentlemen  : 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  an  Act  of  the  British  Par- 
liament Passed  the  preceding  Session,  whereby  the  Town  of  Boston 
is  treated  in  a  manner  the  most  Ignominious  and  unjust.  The 
Parliament  have  taken  upon  them  by  the  representation  of  our 
Governor  and  other  persons  inimical  to  and  deeply  prejudiced 
against  the  Inhabitants,  to  try,  condemn,  and  by  an  Act  to  punish 
them  unheard  which  would  be  a  violation  of  Natural  Justice,  even 
if  they  had  an  acknowledged  Jurisdiction.  They  have  ordered  our 
Port  to  be  intirely  shut  up,  leaving  us  barely  so  much  as  the  means 
of  subsistence  as  to  keep  us  from  Perishing  with  Cold  and  Hunger, 
and  it  is  said  that  a  Fleet  of  British  Ships  of  War  is  to  Shut  up  our 
Harbour,  untill  we  shall  make  restitution  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany for  the  loss  of  their  Tea  which  was  destroyed  therein  the 
Winter  past,  obedience  paid  to  the  Laws  and  Authority  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  revenue  is  duly  collected.  This  Act  fills  the  Inhab- 
itants with  Indignation.  The  more  thinking  part  of  those  who 
have  heretofore  been  in  favour  of  the  measures  of  the  British 
Government,  look  upon  it  as  not  to  have  been  expected  even  from 
a  barbarous  State. 
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This  attack  tho'  made  immediately  upon  us  is  doubtless  designed 
for  every  other  Colony  who  will  not  surrender  their  Sacred  Rights 
and  Liberties  into  the  hands  of  an  Infamous  Ministry.  Now  there- 
fore is  the  Time,  when  all  should  be  united  in  opposition  to  this 
violation  of  the  Liberties  of  all.  The  Grand  Object  is  to  divide  the 
Colonies.  We  are  well  informed,  that  another  Bill  is  to  be  brought 
into  parliament  to  distinguish  this  from  the  other  Colonies  by 
repealing  some  of  the  Acts  which  have  been  complained  [of]  and 
ease  the  American  Trade,  but  be  assured  you  will  be  called  upon  to 
surrender  your  Rights,  if  ever  they  should  Succeed  in  their  attempt 
to  suppress  the  Spirit  of  liberty  here. 

The  single  question  then  is,  weather  you  consider  Boston  as  now 
suffering  in  the  common  cause  and  sensibly  feal  and  resent  the 
Injury  and  Affront  offered  to  her.  If  you  do  (and  we  cannot  be- 
lieve otherwise)  may  we  not  from  your  Approbation  of  our  former 
conduct  in  defence  of  American  Liberty,  rely  on  your  suspending 
your  Trade  with  Great  Britain  at  least,  which  it  is  acknowledged 
will  be  a  great  but  necessary  Sacrifice  to  the  Cause  of  Liberty  and 
will  effectually  defeat  the  designs  of  this  Act  of  Revenge.  If  this 
should  be  done  you  will  please  to  consider  it  will  be  thought  a 
voluntary  suffering  greatly  short  of  what  we  are  called  to  indure 
under  the  immediate  Hand  of  Tyranny. 

We  desire  your  answer  by  the  Bearer,  and  after  assuring  you  that 

not  in  the  least  intimidated  by  this  Inhuman  Treatment  we  are  still 

determined  to  the  utmost  of  our  Abilities  to  maintain  the  Rights  of 

America,  we  are 

Gentlemen 

Your  Friends  and  Countrymen 

Syned  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  for  Boston. 

William  Cooper,   Clerk. 

N.  B.  The  above  was  written  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Committee  of  Correspondence  of  the  Towns  of  Charlestown,  Cam- 
bridge, Brookline,  Newton,  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Lexington  and 
Lynn. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  this  vote  was  taken  and  sent  to 
the  other  Colonies,  Governor  Gage  arrived  from  England. 
After  the  removal  of  the  General  Court  to  Salem,  June  ist, 
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all  business  ceased  at  the  Custom  House  of  Boston,  and  the 
port  was  shut  against  every  vessel  that  applied  to  enter. 
"These  things,"  says  Snow  ("History  of  Boston,"  296),  "bore 
heavily  upon  Massachusetts,  and  particularly  upon  Boston, 
but  her  citizens  did  not  sink  under  the  weight  of  them."  The 
Boston  Committee  of  Correspondence  framed  a  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  whereby  all  that  signed  it  bound 
themselves  to  suspend  all  commercial  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain,  until  a  restoration  of  their  charter  rights.  In  spite 
of  the  endeavor  of  Governor  Gage  to  prevent  it,  thousands 
all  over  the  Province  put  their  names  to  it,  and  faithfully 
complied  with  its  obligations.  The  suffering  in  Boston  was 
intense,  but  donations  for  the  poor  came  in  from  all  quarters, 
and  employment  was  found  for  many  of  them  at  the  town's 
expense. 

William  Cooper,  the  town's  patriot  clerk,  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  William  Cooper,  of  Brattle  Street  Church,  and  a 
grandson  of  Judge  Samuel  Sewall.  He  was  a  representative 
from  Boston  to  the  General  Court ;  register  of  Probate  for 
Suffolk  county ;  a  fire-warden  with  Hancock,  Scollay  and 
Samuel  Adams ;  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Correspon- 
dence, and  seems  always  to  have  officiated  as  its  clerk ;  one 
of  the  signers  of  the  hand-bill  in  1774  advising  the  British 
soldiers  to  withdraw.  He  served  on  numerous  committees 
during  the  Revolution,  and  made  himself  very  obnoxious  to 
the  Royalists,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from 
the  London  "Political  Register"  for  1780:  "William  Cooper 
was  formerly  Town  Clerk  of  Boston,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest 
knaves  and  most  inveterate  rebels  in  New  England.  He  is 
a  very  hot-headed  man,  and  constantly  urges  the  most  violent 
measures."  He  was  chosen  Town  Clerk  in  1760,  and  re- 
mained in  office  until  his  death  in  1809,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
nine  years.  During  this  time  he  is  said  never  to  have 
missed  a  meeting  of  the  Town. 

THE    INQUEST    UPON    MICHAEL    JOHNSON. 

Two  documents  relating  to  the  Boston  Massacre  come  to 
us  from  the  Leffingwell  Collection,  the  first  being  the  indict- 
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ment  against  Captain  Preston  and  the  British  soldiers  for  kill- 
ing Samuel  Maverick  ;  the  soldiers  are  described  as  laborers, 
who,  "not  having  the  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes  but  being 
moved  and  seduced  by  the  Instigation  of  the  Devil  and  their 
own  wicked  hearts  "  did  assault  one  Samuel  Maverick.  The 
jury  charge  that  one  of  the  soldiers,  Matthew  Kilroy,  "a  cer- 
tain hand  Gun  of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings  which  he  the 
said  Matthew  Kilroy  then  and  there  held  in  both  his  hands 
charged  with  Gun  Powder  and  a  leaden  Bullet,  then  and  there 
feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  aforethought,  did  shoot 
off  at  and  against  the  said  Samuel  Maverick,  and  that  the  said 
Matthew  Kilroy  with  the  leaden  bullet  aforesaid  out  of  the 
said  hand  Gun  then  and  there,  by  force  of  the  said  Gunpowder 
so  shot  off  and  discharged  as  aforesaid  did  then  mid  there 
feloniously,  wilfully,  and  of  his  malice  aforesaid  strike,  pene- 
trate and  wound  the  said  Samuel  Maverick  in  and  upon  the 
Belly  of  him  the  said  Samuel  Maverick,  thereby  giving  him 
one  mortal  wound  six  inches  in  Depth  and  one  Inch  in  width, 
of  which  mortal  wound  the  said  Maverick  did  languish  and 
languishing  did  live  until  the  sixth  day  of  this  instant  March 
and  then  died  of  said  mortal  wound."  Signed  by  "John 
Sewall,  2XX..  pro  Dom.  Rege.     This  is  a  true  bill. 

"  Wm.  Taylor,  Foreman." 

In  the  August  Term,  1770,  the  defendants  pleaded  not 
guilty,  which  is  entered  on  the  indictment  :  "attest  Samuel 
Winthrop,  Clerk." 

Similar  indictments  were  found  against  the  defendants  for 
the  murder  of  Attucks,  Gray,  Caldwell,  and  Carr.  Maverick 
was  a  youth  of  seventeen,  the  son  of  a  widow  ;  Gray,  a  young 
man  working  in  the  rope-walks  ;  Patrick  Carr  is  supposed  to 
have  been  an  Irishman,  or  the  son  of  Irish  parents. 

Far  more  interesting,  and  in  fact  the  most  curious  relic  of 
this  unfortunate  affair  which  has  come  down  to  us,  is  the 
verdict  of  the  coroner's  jury  upon  the  body  of  Michael  John- 
son, the  original  of  which  is  now  in  possession  of  this 
Society.  It  is  endorsed  in  writing  of  the  ancient  style,  but 
in   blacker  ink   than   that   used   in  the  body  of  the  verdict, 
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"Inquest  on  Body  of  Michl.  Johnson  alias  Crispus  Attucks," 
and  is  as  follows  : 

Suffolk  SS.  An  inquisition  indented,  taken  at  Boston  within  the 
said  county  of  Suffolk  the  Sixth  day  of  March  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  third  by  the  Grace  of 
God,  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the 
Faith,  &c,  before  Robert  Peirpont  gentleman,  one  of  the  coroners 
of  our  said  Lord  the  King,  within  the  county  of  Suffolk  aforesaid, 
upon  the  view  of  the  Body  of  Michael  Johnson  then  and  there 
being  dead,  by  the  oaths  of  Benjamin  Waldo  Foreman  Jacob 
Emmons  John  McLane  William  Fleet  John  Wise  John  How 
Nathaniel  Hurd  William  Baker  junior  William  Hogg  William 
Crofts  Enoch  Rust  Robert  Duncan  William  Palfrey  and  Samuel 
Danforth  good  and  lawful  men  of  Boston  aforesaid,  within  the 
county  aforesaid  ;  who  being  Charged  and  Sworn  to  enquire  for 
our  said  Lord  the  King,  When  and  by  what  Means,  and  how  the 
said  Michael  Johnson  came  to  his  Death  :  upon  their  oaths  do 
say,  that  the  said  Michael  Johnson  was  wilfully  and  feloniously 
murdered  in  King  Street  in  Boston  in  the  county  aforesaid  on  the 
evening  of  the  5th  instant  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  ten  by 
the  discharge  of  a  musket  or  muskets  loaded  with  bulletts  two 
of  which  were  shot  thro'  his  body  by  a  party  of  soldiers  to  us 
unknown  then  and  there  headed  and  commanded  by  Captain 
Thomas  Preston  of  his  Majesty's  29th  Regiment  of  foot  against 
the  peace  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King  his  crown  and  dignity 
and  so  by  that  means  he  came  by  his  death  as  appears  by 
evidence. 

Then  follow  the  signatures  of  the  jury  and  their  seals. 

The  foreman,  Waldo,  is  spoken  of  in  Drake's  History  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  to  inspect  the  manifests  of  the 
cargoes  of  vessels  arriving  from  England  in  1768,  after  the 
non-importation  agreement  of  that  year. 

Jacob  Emmons  was  one  of  the  subscribers  to  Prince's 
"  Chronological  History  of  New  England." 

William  Fleet  was  one  of  the  family  of  printers  of  that 
name,  proprietors  of  the  "Boston  Evening  Post." 

Samuel  Danforth  was  a  celebrated  doctor_of  the  time,  who, 
says  Dr.  Holmes  in  the  "  Memorial  History  of  Boston  "  (IV, 
563),    "anticipated    the   practitioners    of    our    own    time    in 
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entirely  giving  up  blood-letting."      He  was  a  loyalist,   but 
remained  in  Boston  after  the  siege. 

Nathaniel  Hurd  was  the  first  and  one  of  the  best  engravers 
of  New  England.  He  was  born  in  1730  and  died  in  1777. 
In  seal  cutting  and  die  engraving  he  was  considered  superior 
to  any  one  in  the  Colonies.  He  was  probably  the  first  person 
in  the  United  States  to  engrave  on  copper,  and  among  his 
works  was  a  representation  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  in  which, 
as  a  member  of  the  Coroner's  jury,  he  had  a  personal  interest, 
a  portrait  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sewall  of  the  Old  South  Church 
(v.  Hill's  "History,"  II,  99),  a  specimen  of  which  is  in  our 
possession,  the  book  plate  of  Harvard  College,  and  a  descrip- 
tive representation  of  one  Hudson,  a  foreigner,  standing  in 
the  pillory,  in  1762,  for  forgery  of  Province  notes.  The  devil 
is  represented  as  flying  towards  him  crying,  "  This  is  the  man 
for  me."  Hudson,  who  is  called  "  The  Doctor"  replies  in  a 
poem  which  is  printed  underneath.  An  example  of  this  rare 
work,  together  with  a  portrait  of  Hurd,  is  in  the  possession  of 
this  Society,  the  former  marked  "  Sold  by  N.  Hurd,  near  the 
Exchange,  at  the  Heart  and  Crown,  in  Cornhill,  Boston." 

William  Palfrey,  born  in  Boston  in  1741,  was  active  in  the 
movements  which  preceded  the  Revolution.  He  was  an  aide- 
de-camp  to  General  Washington  from  March  to  April,  1776, 
when  he  was  appointed  paymaster-general.  In  November, 
1780,  he  was  appointed  Consul-general  to  France  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  Congress,  and  embarked  in  a  ship  for  that 
country,  which  was  never  heard  of  again  after  she  had  left 
the  capes.  He  was  grandfather  of  the  late  Dr.  John  G. 
Palfrey. 

Nothing  but  the  indorsement  on  the  back  in  other  writing 
connects  Michael  Johnson  with  Crispus  Attucks,  nor  does  it 
follow  that  this  victim's  name  was  Johnson  rather  than  At- 
tucks, but  the  contrary  is  probable,  that  Attucks  when  he 
came  to  Boston  took  the  name  of  Johnson.  The  prisoners 
were  indicted,  and  particularly  William  Warren,  for  the  mur- 
der of  Attucks,  the  indictment  being  printed  in  the  account 
of  the  "Trial  of  the  British  Soldiers,"  published  in  1824  by 
William  Emmons.  If  the  name  of  the  murdered  man  was  in 
reality  Johnson,   the   able    counsel    for   the   prisoners,  John 
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Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  would  undoubtedly  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  discrepancy  in  favor  of  their  clients.  At- 
tucks,  who  was  a  stranger  in  Boston,  being  a  sailor  on  a 
vessel  lying  in  the  Harbor,  was  a  mulatto  of  Framingham, 
near  the  Natick  line,  "where  an  old  cellar-hole  remains,"  says 
Kidder  ("History  of  the  Boston  Massacre,  1870,"  p.  29,  note), 
"  where  the  Attucks  family  formerly  lived.  Attuck  is  an 
Indian  word  meaning  a  deer,  and  was  often  given  as  a  name 
to  children.  His  ancestors  were  probably  of  the  Natick 
tribe,  who  had  intermarried  with  negroes  who  were  slaves, 
and  as  their  descendants  were  held  as  such,  he  inherited 
their  condition."  Twenty  years  before  the  Massacre  he  had 
run  away  from  his  master,  who  published  a  description  of  him 
in  the  Boston  Gazette  or  Weekly  Journal,  October  2,  1750. 
Ten  pounds  were  offered  for  his  capture,  and  it  is  not  un- 
likely, that  coming  to  Boston  in  1770,  he  may  have  assumed 
a  name  which  would  not  of  itself  call  attention  to  his  race  or 
previous  condition. 

ADMIRAL    SIR    ISAAC    COFFIN'S    LETTER. 

The  last  autograph  to  be  mentioned  comes  to  us  from  the 
donor  of  the  first,  Mr.  John  Coffin  Jones  Brown,  whose  valu- 
able gifts  have  been  acknowledged  by  vote  of  the  Directors. 
The  letter  of  the  doughty  admiral  is  accompanied  by  his  por- 
trait, engraved  by  Ridley  from  an  original  miniature  published 
by  S.  Gold,  Shoe  Lane,  London,  1  August,  1804,  inscribed 
around  his  coat  of  arms,  "  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  Bart.  Rear  Admiral 
of  the  White  Squadron."  This  is  a  rare  portrait,  of  much 
more  delicate  expression  than  the  reproduction  of  Stuart's 
portrait  in  Amory's  memoir  of  the  distinguished  Bostonian, 
who  entered  the  Royal  navy  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  com- 
manded a  ship  at  twenty-two,  was  actively  employed  on  the 
American  coast  during  the  Revolution,  a  commander  in  1781, 
rear-admiral  in  1804,  vice-admiral  in  1808,  and  a  member  of 
Parliament  in  18 18  and  1826.  Soon  after  the  war  of  18 12,  he 
established  a  school-ship  in  Massachusetts  waters  for  instruc- 
tion in  navigation.  His  name  is  better  known  from  the 
school  which  he  founded  in  Nantucket,  the  home  of  his 
ancestors,    to    which    he    was    warmly    attached.       For   this 
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purpose  he  invested  a  fund  of  .£2,500,  which  was  after- 
wards increased  to  £"10,000.  It  is  in  reference  to  this  school 
that  the  letter  was  written  which  has  now  come  into  our 
possession,  illustrating  the  fact,  to  which  so  many  of  our 
naval  officers,  from  that  time  to  this,  have  given  evidence, 
that  "blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  and  that,. in  this  particular 
case,  although  as  the  son  of  a  loyalist  father  he  had  borne 
arms  against  his  country,  he  was,  as  he  himself  says,  warmly 
attached  to  the  land  of  his  birth.  It  is  also  interesting  from 
the  frank  expression  of  his  religious  liberality,  which  he  cu- 
riously expresses  in  exact  coincidence  with  the  renowned 
saying  of  Frederick  the  Great,  who,  in  1740,  wrote  on  the 
margin  of  a  report  of  the  Board  of  Religion  that  certain 
schools  were  used  for  sectarian  purposes,  "  In  this  country 
every  man  must  go  to  Heaven  his  own  way."  It  is  hardly 
possible  that,  at  a  time  when  biographies  were  rare,  and 
collections  of  modern  ana  as  yet  unknown,  Coffin  had  heard 
of  the  characteristic  formula  of  the  great  Prussian. 

We  now  give  the  letter  in  full,  addressed  free,  under  frank 
"Admiral  Sir  J.  Coffin,"  to  "His  Excellency  Levi  Lincoln, 
&c.  &c.  Boston,"  the  words,  in  another  hand,  "Washington 
City,"  being  erased  :  — 

St.  Helier,  Jersey,  16th  April,  1834. 
Dear  Sir1 

Having  it  in  Contemplation  to  invest  three  thousand  pounds  in 
the  Hands  of  a  Trustee  for  the  Benefit  of  my  School  at  Nantucket 
I  am  induced  to  ask  your  Excellency  whether  it's  compatible  with 
your  Situation  to  undertake  the  Distribution  of  One  Hundred 
Pounds  sterling  per  annum,  as  follows,  for  the  first  ten  years  the 
Dividends  to  be  laid  out  in  the  Purchase  of  Books  to  form  a  Library, 
in  the  choice  of  which  the  President  of  Harvard  College  to  be  con- 
sulted. No  religious  Tracts  being  an  Episcopalian  myself  I  leave 
my  Relations  to  go  to  Heaven  their  own  Way.  After  that  Period, 
five  Boys  and  as  many  Girls  to  have  annually  ten  Pounds  Sterling 
each  who  may  by  my  Trustees  at  Nantucket  be  named  to  you  on 
leaving  School  as  the  most  deserving  without  Favour  or  Affection, 
the  Books  to  be  purchased  of  the  Citizens  of  Boston.  The  Stock  will 
be  transferred   to  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  for 

1  At  the  bottom  of  the  page  : 

"  His  Excellency, 

Levi  Lincoln." 
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the  time  being,  so  that  on  your  Demise  your  Successor  will  only  have 
to  renew  the  Power  of  Attorney  to  Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.  Bankers 
Strand  London.  The  Money  to  be  drawn  for  every  six  Months  as 
the  Dividends  become  due  by  Bills  of  Exchange  at  thirty  or  sixty 
Days  sight. 

I  pray  you  to  forgive  me  for  the  Trouble  I  put  you  to  on  this 
Subject,  and  only  remember  it  from  your  Countryman,  as  much 
attached  as  ever  to  his  beloved  country.  Your  reply  directed  to 
Messrs.  Tho.  &  Wm.  Earles  &  Co.'  care  will  be  forwarded  to  me. 

Wishing  you  Health  &  Happiness  I  remain 

Your  obedient  Servant 

Isaac  Coffin 

Admiral. 
CONCLUSION. 

The  Committee  are  often  obliged  to  decline  gifts  which  do 
not  relate,  in  their  origin  or  history,  to  Boston  or  her  citizens. 
The  over-crowded  condition  of  our  rooms,  as  well  as  the  scope 
of  our  organization,  prevent  our  acceptance  of  many  articles 
of  interest  and  value.  The  generosity  of  our  members  and 
of  the  public  is  a  subject  of  congratulation,  and  testifies  to 
the  warm  and  increasing  regard  felt  for  us  within  and  without 
our  corporate  limits.  To  those  donors,  whose  names  are 
given  in  our  catalogue  of  gifts,  our  hearty  acknowledgments 
are  offered.  The  increase  of  our  collections  is  a  striking  evi- 
dence of  the  firm  position  our  Society  has  assumed. 

By  vote  of  the  Directors,  photogravure  copies  of  the  three 
water-color  views  of  Boston,  taken  by  Captain  Richard  Byron, 
R.  N.,  about  1764,  are  bound  with  this  volume,  and  thus  pre- 
sented to  our  members.      These  views  represent 

1.  The  North  End,  together  with  Charlestown. 

2.  Long  Wharf,  and  part  of  the  Harbor. 

3.  The  South  End  and  Neck. 

The  original  views  were  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
a  kinsman  of  the  late  Captain  Byron,  to  Mr.  Edward  L.  Pierce, 
and  by  him  to  this  Society,  and  are  described  in  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Society  for  1890.  Colored  copies  of  the  views 
have  been  framed  and  sent  with  the  compliments  of  the 
Directors  to  Lord  Carlisle. 

For  the  Committee  on  the  Rooms, 

S.  Arthur  Bent, 

Clerk. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NOMINATING  COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  David  H.  Coolidge  made  the  report  of  the  Nominating 
Committee,  proposing  for  election  the  following  gentlemen  : 


For  Directors. 


Curtis  Guild. 
Samuel  H.  Russell. 
Hamilton  A.  Hill. 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish. 


John  Lathrop. 
George  O.  Carpenter. 
William  S.  Appleton. 
Benjamin  C.  Clark. 


Jacob  A.  Dresser. 

For  Clerk  and  Treasurer. 
Samuel  Arthur  Bent. 

A  ballot  being  ordered,  they  were  declared  duly  elected  for 
the  year  1891. 

REPORT   OF   THE    COMMITTEE   ON   THE 
LIBRARY. 

The  accessions  to  the  Library  during  the  year  1890  amount 
to  107  volumes  and  24  pamphlets,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
annexed  table.  Among  the  more  valuable  may  be  mentioned 
the  "  History  of  the  Old  South  Church,"  by  H.  A.  Hill, 
Esq.  ;  two  pamphlets  written  and  printed  by  Benjamin  F. 
Stevens,  Esq.,  accompanying  portraits  of  John  Paul  Jones 
and  Isaac  Hull ;  a  memorial  of  the  late  N.  J.  Bradlee,  Esq., 
from  Mrs.  Bradlee ;  "  Thoughts  in  Prison,"  by  the  Rev. 
William  Dodd,  1777,  from  Captain  N.  Appleton  ;  "  Life  of 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,"  4  vols.,  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  May  ; 
three  books,  illustrated  by  Abel  Bowen,  from  Charles  A. 
Stearns,  Esq.  ;  Memorabilia  of  the  Revere  Copper  Co.,  by 
S.  T.  Snow,  Esq.,  its  Treasurer,  presented  by  him  ;  Shurtleff's 
"  Description  of  Boston,"  a  new  edition  containing  the  Byron 
prints,    given    by    Alderman    Folsom  ;    Memorabilia    of   the 
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Massachusetts  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  from  the  Hon.  S.  C. 
Cobb.  The  Committee  congratulate  the  Society  on  the 
acquisition  of  a  new  book-case  of  sufficient  size  to  contain  a 
large  number  of  volumes.  It  is  hoped  that  the  ability  of  the 
Society  to  provide  suitably  for  its  library  will  stimulate 
members  to  increase  the  already  valuable  authorities  on  the 
history  and  biography  of  Boston.  The  Committee  recom- 
mend a  careful  examination  and  classification  of  the  large 
number  of  pamphlets  belonging  to  the  Society,  and  that  such 
as  may  be  thought  to  be  especially  valuable  be  bound  for 
better  preservation. 


The  Library  Committee, 


By  James  L.  Whitney, 


Chairman. 


ACCESSIONS  TO  THE  LIBRARY,   1890. 


Donors. 


Appleton,  Nathan 
Bent,  S.  Arthur  . 
Boston,  City  of    . 
Bradlee,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  J 
Brinley,  Francis 
Burrage,  William  C.    . 
Cobb,  Hon.  S.  C. 
Creswell,  W.  T.  . 
Dedham  Historical  Society 
Devens,  Hon.  Charles 
Folsom,  A.  A.     . 
Hassam,  Fred.  F. 
Hill,  H.  A. 
Hoar,  Hon.  G.  F. 
Kansas  Historical  Society 
May,  Rev.  Samuel 
Montgomery,  James  M. 
Noble,  John 


Vols. 


Pamph- 
lets. 


5Q 


Donors. 

Number  brought  forward, 
O'Brien,  Hon.  Hugh  . 
Parsons,  A.  S.     . 
Peabody,  Rev.  A.  P.    . 
Perkins,  Augustus  T. 
Pocumtuck  Valley  Memorial  Association 
Snow,  Samuel  T. 
Stearns,  Charles  A. 
Stevens,  Benj.  F. 
Stone,  Henry 

Union  League  Club,  New  York 
Warren,  Lucius  H. 
Warren,  Wm.  W. 
Whitman,  G.  H. 
Whitmore,  W.  H. 
Wilder,  E.  W.      . 
Yale  University  . 
Purchased  . 


Total 


Vols. 

21 
I 
I 

I 
I 
1 

3 

ii 

i 
i 


14 
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Pam- 
phlets. 


I 
II 


107  24 


The  Treasurer  presented  his  Annual  Report,  which  was 
accepted,  and  ordered  placed  on  file.  The  statement  will  be 
found  on  the  opposite  page. 


Adjourned 


S.  ARTHUR   BENT, 


Clerk. 
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ACCESSIONS 
TO   THE   SOCIETY'S   COLLECTIONS,    1890. 


GIFTS    AND    PURCHASES. 


DONOR. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Appleton,  Nathan 


Apple  ton,  Mrs.  Wm. 

Bigelow,  Francis  H. 

Bliss,  Wm.  R. 

Bowditch,  Dr.  H.  I. 
Bradlee,  Miss  Helen  C. 

a  it 

Brigham,  Robert  B. 
Brownell,  Frank  N. 

Cate,  Mrs.  G.  W. 


A  silver  medal  of  the  American  Exhibition  of  For- 
eign Products,  Boston,  1883. 

Menu  of  dinner  of  Webster  Historical  Society, 
1885. 

Water-color  souvenir  of  Kossuth's  visit  to  Boston, 
1851-2,  painted  by  Thomas  G.  Appleton. 

List  of  subscribers  to  the  engraving  of  Ames's 
picture,  "  The  Last  Days  of  Daniel  Webster  at 
Marshneld,"  containing  700  autograph  signatures, 
including  those  of  President  Fillmore,  Scott, 
Seward,  Everett,  Choate,  etc. 

Tinder-box  and  flints,  belonging  to  Professor  Pop- 
kin,  of  Harvard  College. 

Programme  of  the  Exhibition  of  the  English  High 
School,  1840. 

Portrait  of  Gov.  Caleb  Strong,  framed  engraving. 

Dress  Sword,  formerly  worn  by  Capt.  J.  Putnam 
Bradlee,  Commander  of  the  New  England 
Guards. 

Officer  of  the  New  England  Guards,  Lith.  from 
Hubbard,  by  W.  S.  Duval,  Philadelphia. 

Three  Platters,  with  pictures  of  Bacon's  Oyster 
House,  Washington  St.,  1849. 

"The  Arctic  Moon,"  a  hektograph  newspaper, 
printed  by  a  process  of  transferring,  in  Grinnell 
Land,  by  the  Greeley  Exploration  party  ;  S.  B. 
Lockwood,  S.  W.  Rice,  C.  B.  Henry,  publishers 
and  editors,  No.  1,  Nov.  24,  1881.  The  only 
perfect  copy. 

A  portrait  of  General  Warren,  painted  on  glass, 
framed  ;  once  owned  by  Charlotte  Cushman. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


Cheswell,  Capt.  W.  T. 
Clark,  Benj.  C. 
Cochran,  Richard  E. 
Cochrane,  Alexander 


Colburn,  Jeremiah 


Cruft,  Rev.  S.  B. 

Curtis,  H.  P. 
Davis,  Arthur  G. 


Deland,  The  Misses 


Flynn,  J.  C. 


Folsom,  Capt.  A.  A. 


Fowle,  Wm.  P.  &  Co. 
Frye,  William 


A  cannon,  made  of  the  wood  of  the  British  man- 
of-war  "Somerset,"  wrecked  on  Cape  Cod, 
November,  1778. 

An  ancient  Fire  Insurance  Policy,  with  copper- 
plate heading,  representing  the  Old  State  House 
inflames;  dated  Jan.  12,  1814. 

A  framed  ticket  of  admission  to  the  Harrison  In- 
auguration Ball,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  March  4,  1841, 
with  a  list  of  the  managers. 

A  framed  photograph  copy  of  a  portrait  by  Copley 
of  Judge  Samuel  Phillips  Savage,  of  Weston, 
member  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  President 
of  the  Mass.  Board  of  War  during  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
for  Middlesex  County.  He  presided  at  the 
meeting  in  the  Old  South  Church,  Dec.  14,  1773, 
called  to  protest  against  the  landing  of  the  taxed 
tea. 

An  engraved  portrait,  framed,  of  John  Singleton 
Copley,  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord  High  Chancellor 
of  England,  son  of  Copley,  the  painter,  born  in 
Boston,  1772. 

A  deed  from  Moses  Little  to  Geo.  Jefferds,  March 
18,  1758. 

A  photograph  of  the  Boston  Reservoir,  built  1 847* 

Photographs  of  the  Hancock  House,  Washington 
Elm,  Cambridge,  and  the  great  organ  in  Music 
Hall. 

A  tortoise-shell  work-box,  inlaid  with  pearl,  the 
contents  gold-plated,  with  figures  of  flowers, 
etc.,  embossed,  with  a  music-box  attachment. 
It  was  formerly  owned  by  the  family  of  Hartt, 
who  built  the  frigate  "  Constitution." 

A  lithograph  copy  of  a  portrait  by  Stuart,  of  Bishop. 
Cheverus  (1768-1836),  consecrated  first  Roman 
Catholic  Bishop  of  Boston,  1810;  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux,  and  Cardinal. 

A  broadside,  "The  Honourable  Artillery  Com- 
pany "  of  London.  A  short  history  of  that 
organization  issued  by  the  Company,  containing 
a  reference  to  the  visit  of  a  delegation  of  the 
Company  to  Boston,  on  the  250th  Anniversary 
of  the  A.  &H.  A.  Co. 

An  autograph  letter  of  early  Bostonians. 

A  framed  photograph  of  the  ruins  of  the  building 
on  the  corner  of  Bedford  and  Kingston  streets, 
burned  Thanksgiving  Day,  1889. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


Goddard,  Mrs.  Mary 
T. 

Hancock,  Henry  L. 


Hill,  E.  Andrew 
Hill,  Hamilton  A. 


Jacobs,  Mrs.  Sarah  B. 

Kendall,  Henry  C. 
Lawrence,  William  C. 


Lampson,  Waldo  T. 
Lynch,  Miss  Rebecca 

Mclntyre,  W.  F. 

Norcross,  G.  H. 
Parke,  G.  W. 

Pratt,  Dr.  J.  F. 

Purchased 
Ross,  Joseph  R. 
Sharp,  James  C. 


Shreve,  W.  P. 


A  sampler  worked  by  Mrs.  Frothingham  (grand- 
mother of  the  Hon.  Richard  Frothingham,  of 
Charlestown) ,  in  1767. 

5  Photographs :  Daniel  Webster's  residence  at 
Marshfield,  the  cemetery,  Webster's  monument, 
the  Gov.  Winslow  house,  and  a  secret  closet  in 
the  house. 

A  Marshfield  portrait  of  Rev.  Thomas  Baldwin, 
engraved  by  Wm.  Hoagland,  1825,  from  the 
original  by  Miss  Margaret  B.  Doyle. 

Two  framed  etchings  of  the  Old  South  Church,  by 
Sidney  Smith. 

A  broadside,  framed ;  a  Revolutionary  ballad  en- 
titled "  Bold  Americans,"  addressed  to  "  Bold 
young  Bostonians,"  and  drinking  a  health  to 
George  Washington,  "  who  fought  so  manfully." 

A  framed  photograph  of  the  "  Concert  Hall." 

A  framed  copy  of  the  "  Boston  Gazette,"  March 
12,  1770. 

A  colored  lithograph  of  the  Old  State  House,  by 
Pendleton,  after  Bufford. 

A  certificate,  engraved  on  steel,  to  Corporal  Wil- 
liam Roland,  Co.  D.,  First  Mass.  Infantry, 
signed  by  William  Claflin,  Governor,  April  19, 
1870,  James  A.  Cunningham,  Adjutant-General. 

A  photograph  of  the  "  Constitution." 

A  framed  photograph  of  Dr.  John  Gorham,  born 
in  Boston,  1783,  died  1829. 

A  photograph  of  Congress  street  at  the  corner  of 
Purchase  street,  1872. 

A  photograph  of  the  West  Church. 

A  badge  worn  at  the  celebration  of  the  entrance  of 
the  Cochituate  water  into  Boston,  Oct.  25,  1848. 

A  broadside  of  the  hanging  of  five  of  the  seven 
Spanish  pirates,  June  9,  1835. 

A  platter,  with  view  of  the  Almshouse,  1800-1825. 

A  colored  lithograph  of  the  State  Street  Massacre. 

Rare  maps  and  plans  of  streets  and  wharves  in 
Boston,  including  the  rare  1775  map  of  Boston 
and  Bunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775. 

A  lithograph  of  the  Second  Church,  Dorchester, 

built  1805-6,  by  Bufford. 
A  cartridge  box,  used  in  the  war  of  181 2. 
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DESCRIPTION. 


Stevens,  Benjamin  F. 

Strong,  Mrs.  Chas.  P. 

Thompson,  Edward 

Varnum,  J.  M. 
Warren,  Mrs.  W.  W. 


A  copper-plate  framed  engraving  of  Commodore 
Isaac  Hull,  of  the  "  Constitution,"  made  from 
an  original  drawing  under  Hull's  direction  by 
Stuart,  published  at  Philadelphia,  1813. 

A  lithograph  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Rogers,  pastor 
of  the  Central  Church. 

An  ancient  linen  handkerchief,  containing  a  print 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

A  badge  worn  in  the  Harrison  campaign,  1840. 

A  framed  photograph  of  the  late  Wm.  Wilkins 
Warren. 


LOANS. 


OWNER. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Appleton,  Nathan 


Callender,  J.  B. 

The  Old  South  Church 


A  pastel  portrait  of  Thomas  G.  Appleton,  painted 
in  1852,  by  Alexander. 

A  silhouette  of  Samuel  Appleton,  pasted  on  to  a 
view  of  Tremont  street,  taken  about  1840. 

Spectacles  of  Gawen  Brown,  the  clockmaker. 

An  autograph  letter  from  Brown,  July  23,  1768, 
about  the  clock  on  the  Old  South  Church. 


OFFICERS     FOR     1891 


President 
CURTIS     GUILD 


Clerk  and  Treasurer 
Samuel    Arthur    Bent 


Directors 

Curtis  Guild 
Samuel  H.  Russell 
Hamilton  A.  Hill 
Joshua  P.  Bodfish 


John  Lathrop 
George   O.   Carpenter 
Wm.  S.  Appleton 
Benjamin  C.  Clark 


Jacob  A.  Dresser 


Committee  on  the  Roo?ns 

Samuel  H.  Russell  George   O.   Carpenter 

Richard  Briggs  Levi  L.  Willcutt 

Wm.  S.  Appleton 

President  and  Clerk,  Ex-officiis 


Committee  on  Publication 

Hamilton  A.  Hill  |  Benjamin  C.  Clark 

The  Clerk 


Committee  on  Papers 
Hamilton  A.  Hill  i  James  M.  Hubbard 

Charles  E.  Hurd  |  The  Clerk 


Committee  on  Membership 


George  O.  Carpenter 
Henry  W.  Hart 
Nathan  Appleton 


Benjamin  C  Clark 
Geo.  Y.  Wellington 
The  Clerk 


Committee  on  the  Library 


James  L.  Whitney 
James  F.  Hunnewell 
Wm.  C.  Winslow 


Jacob  A.  Dresser 
Seneca  Sanford 
The  Clerk 


Finance  Committee 

Curtis  Guild  |  Samuel  H.  Russell 

George  O.  Carpenter 
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LIFE    MEMBERS. 


Abbott,  Marshall  K. 
Adams,  Charles  F. 
Addicks,  J.  Edward 
Alley,  John  R. 
Ames,  Olive  r 
Amory,  Frederick 
Andrews,  Frank  W. 
Angell,  Henry  C. 
Appleton,  Nathan 
Appleton,  Mrs.  Emily  W. 
Appleton,  William  S. 
Armstrong,  George  W. 
Austin,  James  W. 
Ayer,  James  B. 
Bailey,  Joseph  T. 
Baker,  Miss  C.  Alice 
Ballister,  Joseph  F. 
Barron,  Clarence  W. 
Bartlett,  Francis 
Beal,  James  H. 
Bigelow,  George  B. 
Blake,  Clarence  J. 
Blake,  Francis 
*Blake,  Stanton 
Blanchard,  Samuel  Stillman 
Bodfish,  Joshua  P. 
Bradford,  Martin  L. 
Bradford,  William  B. 
*Bradlee,  J.  Putnam 
Brewer,  William  D. 
Brooks,  J.  Henry 
Brooks,  Peter  Chardon 
Brooks,  Shepherd 


Brown,  John  Coffin  Jones 
Browne,  C.  Allen 
Browne,'  Edward  I. 
Burrage,  William  Clarence 
Candler,  John  W. 
Carpenter,  George  O. 
Carpenter,  George  O.,  Jr. 
Carr,  John 
Carruth,  Charles  T. 
Center,  Joseph  H. 
Chapin,  Nahum 
Chase,  George  Bigelow 
Chase,  Stephen 
Chase,  Theodore 
Clark,  Charles  E. 
Clark,  Nathan  F. 
Clay,  Thomas  H. 
Codman,  John 
Codman,  Ogden,  Jr. 
Coffin,  Frederick  S. 
Colburn,  Jeremiah 
Collamore,  Miss  Helen 
Converse,  Elisha  S. 
Crocker,  George  G. 
Crosby,  Charles  A.  W. 
Crowninshield,  Benjamin  W. 
Curtis,  Caleb  A. 
Curtis,  Charles  P. 
Curtis,  Henry  Pelham 
Cutter,  Abram  E. 
Cutter,  Benjamin  F. 
Cutter,  Watson  G. 
Davis,  Ephraim  C. 


^Deceased. 
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Davis,  J.  Alba 
Davis,  James  C. 
Davis,  Geo.  Henry 
Davis,  William  Henry 
Dean,  Benjamin 
Dean.  John  Ward 
*Deblois,  Stephen  Grant 
*Dewing,  Benjamin  H. 
Dill,  Thomas  B. 
Dorr,  Francis  O. 
*Dupee,  James  A. 
Dwight,  Edmund 
Dyer,  Mrs.  Julia  K. 
Eaton,  Walter  D. 
Edes,  Henry  H. 
Eliot,  Christopher  R. 
Eliot,  Samuel 
Emery,  Francis  F. 
Estes,  Dana 
Fabyan,  George  F. 
Farrington,  Charles  F. 
Fay,  Joseph  S. 
Fay,  Sigourney  W. 
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BOSTONIAN    SOCIETY. 


ORGANIZED    TO   PROMOTE    THE    STUDY  OF   THE   HISTORY  OF  BOSTON 
AND    THE    PRESERVATION   OF  ITS  ANTIQUITIES. 

BY-LAWS. 
I. 

OBJECTS. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  members,  so  far  as  it  may  be  in  their 
power,  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  Society,  by  collecting,  by  gift, 
loan  or  purchase,  books,  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  other  articles  of 
historic  value  or  interest,  and  by  such  other  suitable  means,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  seem  expedient. 

II. 

MEMBERS. 

The  members  of  the  Boston ian  Society  shall  be  such  persons, 
either  resident  or  non-resident  in  Boston,  as  shall,  after  having  been 
proposed  and  accepted  as  candidates  by  the  Directors,  be  elected 
by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  members  present  and  voting  at 
any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society. 

III. 

HONORARY    AND    CORRESPONDING    MEMBERS. 

Honorary  and  Corresponding  members  shall  be  nominated  by 

the  Directors,  and  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  by  two-thirds  of  the 

members  present  and  voting  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Society. 

They  may  take  part  in  the  meetings  of  the  Society,  but  shall  not  be 

entitled  to  vote. 

IV. 

ADMISSION    FEE    AND   ASSESSMENTS. 

Each  member  shall  pay  five  dollars  at  the  time  of  his  admission, 
and  five  dollars  each  first  of  January  afterwards,  into  the  treasury  of 
the  Society  for  its  general  purposes;  but  if  any  member  shall  neglect 
to  pay  his  admission  fee  or  annual  assessment,  for  three  months  after 
the  same  is  due,  he  shall  be  liable  to  forfeit  his  membership  at  any 
time  when  the  Directors  shall  so  order. 

The  payment  of  the  sum  of  thirty  dollars  in  any  one  year  by 
any  member  of  the  Society  shall  constitute  him  a  life  member  of 
the  Society ;  life  members  shall  be  free  from  assessments,  and  en- 
titled  to  all   the  rights  and   privileges  of    annual   members.     The 
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money  received  for  such  life  memberships  shall  constitute  a  fund,  of 
which  not  more  than  twenty  per  cent,  together  with  the  annual 
income,  shall  be  spent  in  any  one  year. 

V. 

CERTIFICATES. 

Certificates  signed  by  the  President  and  countersigned  by  the 
Treasurer,  shall  be  issued  to  all  persons  who  have  become  life 
members  of  the  Society. 

VI. 

MEETINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
Tuesday  in  January,  and  regular  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  every  month,  excepting  July,  August  and  Sep- 
tember, at  such  time  and  place  as  the  Directors  shall  appoint. 
Special  meetings  shall  be  called  by  the  Clerk,  when  so  required  by 
the  President  or  Directors. 

At  all  meetings  ten  members  shall  be  a  quorum  for  business. 
All  committees  shall  be  nominated  by  the  Chair,  unless  otherwise 
ordered. 

VII. 

OFFICERS. 

The  officers  of  the  Society  shall  be  nine  Directors,  a  President, 
a  Clerk,  and  a  Treasurer.  The  Directors,  Clerk  and  Treasurer, 
shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January,  and 
shall  hold  office  for  one  year,  and  until  others  are  duly  chosen  and 
qualified  in  their  stead. 

The  President  shall  be  chosen  by  the  Board  of  Directors,  from 
their  number,  at  their  first  meeting  after  election,  or  at  any  adjourn- 
ment thereof. 

The  offices  of  Clerk  and  Treasurer  may  be  held  by  the  same 
person. 

VIII. 

VACANCIES. 

Any  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Directors,  or  the  office  of  Clerk 
or  Treasurer  may  be  filled  for  the  remainder  of  the  term  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  by  the  votes  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Clerk  at  any  meeting  of  the  Society,  a 
Clerk  pro  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 
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IX. 

NOMINATING   COMMITTEE. 

At  the  monthly  meeting  in  December,  a  Nominating  Committee 
of  five  persons  shall  be  appointed,  who  shall  report  at  the  annual 
meeting  a  list  of  candidates  for  the  places  to  be  filled. 

X. 

PRESIDING    OFFICER. 

The  President,  or  in  his  absence,  one  of  the  Directors,  shall 
preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  In  the  absence  of  all  these 
officers,  a  President /?v?  tempore  shall  be  chosen. 

XI. 

DUTIES    OF    THE   CLERK. 

The  Clerk  shall  be  sworn  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 

He  shall  notify  the  members  of  all  meetings  of  the  Society.  He 
shall  keep  an  exact  record  of  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  at 
its  meetings,  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  and 
place  on  file  all  letters  received. 

He  shall  enter  the  names  of  members  systematically  in  books 
kept  for  the  purpose,  and  issue  certificates  of  life  membership. 

The  Clerk  shall  have  such  charge  of  all  property  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Society  as  may  from  time  to  time  be  delegated  to  him 
by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

He  shall  acknowledge  each  loan  or  gift  that  may  be  made  to  and 
accepted  in  behalf  of  the  Society. 

XII. 

DUTIES    OF    THE    TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  collect  all  moneys  due  to  the  Society,  and 
pay  all  bills  against  the  Society,  when  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors. 

He  shall  keep  a  full  account  of  receipts  and  expenditures  in  a 
book  belonging  to  the  Society,  which  shall  always  be  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  Directors ;  and  at  the  annual  meeting  in  January, 
he  shall  make  a  written  report  of  all  his  doings  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding. 

The  Treasurer  shall  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  with  one  surety,  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties. 
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XIII. 

DUTIES    AND    POWERS    OF    THE    DIRECTORS. 

The  Directors  shall  superintend  and  conduct  the  prudential  and 
executive  business  of  the  Society  ;  shall  authorize  all  expenditures 
of  money ;  fix  all  salaries ;  provide  a  common  seal ;  receive  and  act 
upon  all  resignations  and  forfeitures  of  membership,  and  see  that 
the  By-Laws  are  duly  complied  with. 

The  Directors  shall  have  full  power  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
the  lease  of  the  rooms  in  the  Old  State  House,  made  with  the  City 
of  Boston,  and  to  make  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  required 
in  the  premises. 

They  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  April,  make  a  careful  com- 
parison of  the  articles  in  the  possession  of  the  Society  with  the  list 
to  be  returned  to  the  City  of  Boston  under  the  terms  of  the  lease, 
and  certify  to  its  correctness. 

They  shall  make  a  report  of  their  doings  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society. 

The  Directors  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  sub-com- 
mittees as  they  may  deem  expedient. 

In  case  of  any  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Clerk  or  Treasurer,  they 
shall  have  power  to  choose  a  Clerk  or  Treasurer  pro  tempore  till  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Society. 

XIV. 

MEETINGS    OF    THE    DIRECTORS. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be  held  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Society,  at  an  hour  to  be 
fixed  by  the  President ;  special  meetings  of  the  Directors  shall  be 
held  in  such  manner  as  they  may  appoint ;  and  five  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  business. 

XV. 

FINANCE    COMMITTEE. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint 
two  Directors,  who,  with  the  President,  shall  constitute  the  Com- 
mittee of  Finance,  to  examine,  from  time  to  time,  the  books  and 
accounts  of  the  Treasurer ;  to  audit  his  accounts  at  the  close  of  the 
year,  and  to  report  upon  the  expediency  of  proposed  expenditures 
of  money. 
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STANDING    COMMITTEES. 

The  President  shall  annually,  in  the  month  of  January,  appoint 
four  standing  committees  as  follows  :  — 

Committee  on  the  Rooms. 

A  committee  of  seven  members,  two  of  whom  shall  be  the  Pres- 
ident and  Clerk  of  the  Society,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on  the 
Rooms,  whose  functions  shall  be  to  determine  the  acceptance  or 
rejection  of  all  objects  offered  as  gifts  or  loans,  except  books,  manu- 
scripts, and  the  like  appropriate  to  the  Library ;  to  direct  as  to  the 
hanging  of  pictures,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Society's  collec- 
tions in  their  department ;  and  to  have  the  general  charge  of  the 
arrangements  of  the  rooms. 

Committee  on  Papers. 

A  committee  of  three  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on 

Papers,  who  shall  have  charge  of  the  subject  of  papers  to  be  read, 

or  other  exercises  of  a  like  nature,  at  the  regular  meetings  of  the 

Society. 

Committee  on  Membership. 

A  committee  of  five  or  more  members,  to  be  styled  the  Com- 
mittee on  Membership,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  give  information  in 
relation  to  the  purposes  of  the  Society,  and  increase  its  membership. 
Committee  on  the  Library. 

A  committee  of  five  members,  to  be  styled  the  Committee  on 
the  Library,  who  shall  have  charge  of  all  the  arrangements  of  the 
Library,  including  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  all  books,  manu- 
scripts and  other  objects  appropriate  to  the  Library,  offered  as  gifts 
or  loans,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the  Society's  collections  in 
their  department. 

These  four  committees  shall  perform  the  duties  above  set  forth, 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  Directors. 

Vacancies,  which  may  occur  in  any  of  these  committees  during 
their  term  of  service,  shall  be  filled  by  the  President. 

The  Clerk  of  the  Society  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  these 

four  committees. 

XVII. 

AMENDMENTS    TO    BY-LAWS. 

Amendments  or  additions  to  the  By-Laws  may  be  made,  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Society,  by  the  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  present  and  voting,  provided  notice  of  the  same  be  con- 
tained in  a  call  for  such  meeting  issued  by  the  Clerk  and  sent  to 
every  member  of  the  Society. 


